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THE OHIO HISTORY CONFERENCE, 1942 





The Ohio History Conference, participated in by the Ohio 
Academy of History, the Columbus Genealogical Society, the 
Committee on Medical History and Archives and the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, was limited this year to a 
one-day session which took place on Wednesday, April 1. The 
annual business meeting of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society was held Friday, April 24. 


PROGRAM 





10:00 A.M. Ohio Academy of History. Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 
Jacob C. Meyer, Western Reserve University, presiding. 
Subject: “The Contribution of the British Empire to the 

Solution of the Problem of World Government.” 

“Imperial Conferences,” by William J. Hail, Wooster 
College. 

“Nationalist and Separatist Tendencies within the Em- 
pire,” by Howard Robinson, Oberlin College. 

“Tariff Policies in the Empire,” by Raymond Bixler, 
Ashland College. 

“Imperial Defense in the Empire,” by Warner F. Wood- 
ring, Ohio State University. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon Conference, Ohio Academy of History. 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

Clarence P. Gould, Youngstown College, presiding. 
“The Ohio Academy of History: History of a Decade, 
1932-1942,” by Harold E. Davis, Hiram College. 
“On the History of Intellectual History,” by Raymond 
D. Cahall, Kenyon College. 

2:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society and the Ohio Academy of History. Audi- 
torium, Ohio State Museum. 
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Hastings Eells, Ohio Wesleyan University, presiding. 

“Contrasts in 150 Years of Publishing in Ohio,” by 
Charles M. Thomas, Ohio State University. 

“Boz and the Ohio Whittlers,” by Robert Price, Ohio 
State University. 

1:30 P.M. Fourth Annual Meeting of the Committee on Medi- 
cal History and Archives. Library, Ohio State Museum. 
Subject: “Continuation of Period, 1835-1858.” 

“Contributions of Ohio Physicians to the Mexican War,” 
by Leon Goldman, M.D., Cincinnati. 

“The Influence of Samuel Robinson upon Ohio Medical 
Practice,” by Philip D. Jordan, Miami University. 

“The Introduction of the Microscope in Ohio,” by Rus- 
sell L. Haden, M.D., Cleveland. 

“The Dental Schools of Ohio between 1835-1858,” by 
Edwin C. Mills, D.D.S., Columbus. 

“John Bigelow, M.D.—Early Ohio Physician-Botanist,” 
by Adolph Waller, Ohio State University. 

“*The Thomsonian Recorder’ of Columbus and Alvin 
Curtiss, Its Editor,’ by Jonathan Forman, M.D., 
Columbus. 

7:30 P.M. Joint Session of the Columbus Genealogical Society 
and the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
Auditorium, Ohio State Museum. 

Frank A. Livingston, presiding. 

“William Holmes McGuffey, His History and Gene- 
alogy,” by John F. Carlisle. 

“Records as Related to Patriotic Hereditary Societies,’ 
by Mrs. William S. Van Fossen. 


’ 





The papers of the Ohio Committee on Medical History and 
Archives will be published in the October-December issue of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly. 














THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY: 
HISTORY OF A DECADE, 1932-1942 





By Harotp FE, Davis 





Attending the annual meetings of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion in the late twenties the author noted that his fellow historians 
were rarely present, even in the meetings of the Social Science 
Section. After attending the Ohio History Conference arranged 
by Dr. Harlow Lindley in the spring of 1931 he was convinced 
of the desirability of some organization, however informal, which 
would bring together the historians of the State. Such an organi- 
zation, it seemed, might well fill a definite need for those who were 
unable to attend national meetings for one reason or another, and 
might also lead the historians as a group to assume their proper 
responsibility for historical activity within the State. A number 
of persons with whom he discussed the idea were encouraging, 
especially Professor David R. Moore of Oberlin who agreed to 
father the proposal, and joined in a circular letter asking for a 
meeting at a luncheon in the Hotel Cleveland, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 8, 1932, at the time of the Ohio College Association 
meeting in that city. It should be added that Professor Moore’s 
enthusiasm, more than any other single factor, led to the forma- 
tion of the organization, and that on several occasions he risked 
overtaxing his none too sturdy health to carry through its plans. 

Twenty-five to thirty historians assembled on that day in 
Cleveland. After listening to a paper by Professor R. F. Fletcher 
of Oberlin, a “Program for a Proposed Association of Ohio Teach- 
ers of History,” by the author, and remarks by Dr. Lindley, Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University, Professor 
Wilbur H. Siebert of Ohio State University, Miss Jessie L. Cook 
of Lake Erie College, and others, this group adopted a motion to 
constitute themselves into a society. A committee was charged with 
the double responsibility of planning the organization’s program of 
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spring meetings, and of carrying out Professor Cole’s suggestion 
for an informal and social week-end meeting in the fall. The name, 
Ohio Academy of History, was chosen from three suggestions 
made in the original meeting, by a poll of the members during the 
ensuing year. 

While the author’s “Program,” presented at this first meet- 
ing, was in no sense formally adopted, nor intended to be, it was 
in a way sanctioned by the decision to form the Academy. This 
makes it a matter of some interest, after ten years, to recall some 
of the points included: 


1. The aim of the association should be social in the broadest and best 
sense, in the sense of an opportunity to meet and discuss questions of com- 
mon interest. 

2. ... The first attention of the society ought to be given to plan- 
ning for next year a program that will be wide in interest, and of as 
high an intellectual level as possible. It might be wise to limit research 
papers to those which will definitely command a general interest and lead 
to some discussion. Papers and talks dealing with historical interpreta- 
tions, historical trends, and what we might call historical “news” ought 
to prove of general benefit and interest. 

Some place should be found in the program for constructive discus- 
sions of the problems of teaching college courses in history, problems of 
the curriculum, of the content of courses, of the approach to subjects, 
and of the bibliography of courses. Could we, perhaps, formulate a list 
of history books which a student graduating from college should have 
read? 

3. Should we have a session on Ohio history—a joint meeting with 
the Ohio History Conference? 

4. The formulation of further aims, and perhaps of a larger pro- 
gram, ought to be postponed until the organization acquires some per- 
manence. 

i wa « 

6. Some attention should be given ... to the question of admitting 
high school teachers into the organization. 


Except for the years 1932 and 1935 the spring meetings have 
been held in Columbus at the time of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion meetings. In 1935 the Academy held its meeting in Cincin- 
nati, at the time of the meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association meeting there. 

Professor Cole, with Dean Elbert J. Benton and Miss Bertha 
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E. Josephson, all at that time of Western Reserve University, 
planned and carried out the September week-end meetings at 
Mitiwanga from 1932 to 1936, using the title Ohio and Midwest 
Historical Conference part of the time. Sometimes it was hard to 
decide whether these were gatherings of the followers of Clio or 
of some more bucolic muse. Yet no one who took part in the 
swimming, tennis, golf, and folk-dancing, or in the afternoons and 
evenings of conversation, in all of which these meetings abounded, 
as did the equally delightful ones at Gambier in 1937 and 1940, 
and at Kent in 1938, will ever forget them. Nor should their 
importance be overlooked from the standpoint of the broadly 
social basis upon which the program of the Ohio Academy was 
originally conceived. They, too, have undoubtedly contributed 
indirectly to giving Ohio historians an increasing sense of respon- 
sibility for all lines of historical activity within the State. 

It was in the middle nineteen-twenties that Elbert J. Benton 
caustically inquired in the American Historical Review whether 
the lack of Ohio historical activity was not an indication of a “low 
state of culture” in this “oldest community of the Old North- 
west.”* It is doubtful whether such a remark would be justified 
today, and without mistaken exaggeration of the importance of 
our relatively simple organization, one may venture the assertion 
that the Ohio Academy of History, through the simple expedient 
of bringing together many of the leaders of historical activity in 
the State, has contributed to bringing about this change. 

It was Professor H. C. Hubbart of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, who, as president during the years 1936-37, finally brought 
the Academy to adopt the project broached in the original meet- 
ing, of joining forces with the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society in an annual conference. The author, as presi- 
dent during the next year, had the pleasure of seeing this enlarged 
program carried out for the first time. This arrangement with 
the State Society has given the Academy a much larger program, 
and has also made possible the publication of many of the papers 
presented at these meetings during the past four years. 


* American Historical Review (New York), XXXII (1926), 145-6. 
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At the spring meeting in 1941 the constitutional basis of the 
organization was strengthened by adopting two provisions: one 
for the election of a vice-president who would then become the 
nominee for president the succeeding year, and one for an execu- 
tive committee. The organization is now in an excellent position 
to go ahead with some of the other suggestions made in the past 
for making it the instrument by which the historical scholars of 
the State may assume their rightful responsibility for historical 
activity within the State along all lines: research, archives, his- 
torical instruction in the schools, State historical activities and 
publications, and the elevation of the general level of historica! 
consciousness throughout the State. 

A list of the officers who have served the Academy is ap- 
pended. The author’s records show vice-presidents elected in 1934 
and 1935, but the present secretary has no records to confirm this 
fact. Perhaps some member of the Academy, or the parties con- 
cerned can confirm or deny it, so that the principle of two wit- 
nesses agreeing may be properly observed. A list of participants 
in programs is also appended. Here it should be noted that the 
list does not include papers presented in the meetings of the 
Committee on Archives and Medical History of the Archzological 
and Historical Society, nor those of the Columbus Genealogical 
Society, both of which have met jointly with the Academy during 
late years. It does, however, include participants in the joint pro- 
grams of the Academy and the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society. 


ROSTER OF OFFICERS 
Temporary Chairman, organization meeting, 1932—Elbert J. Benton 


President Vice-President Secretary 
1932-33 David R. Moore __........... Harold E. Davis 
1933-34 Wilmer C. Harris George A. Hedger Harold E. Davis 
1934-35 George A. Hedger H. Clyde Hubbart Harold E. Davis 


1935-36 Howard Robinson _.......... William D. Overman 
1936-37 H. Clyde Hubbart ........... William D. Overman 
1937-38 Harold E. Davis _.......... William D. Overman 
1938-39 A. Sellew Roberts .......... John Marsh 

1939-40 Albert T. Volwiler _........... William D. Overman 


1940-41 William T. Utter .......... William D. Overman 
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President Vice-President Secretary 
1941-42 Clarence P. Gould Benjamin F. Pershing William D. Overman 
1942-43 Benjamin F. William E. Smith William D. Overman 
Pershing 


PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAMS 

Bloomhardt, Paul F., “The Great Man in History,” 1941. 

Binkley, Robert C., “Should the College History Curriculum Be Altered 
to Conform to the Present World Situation?” 1935. 

Cameron, Meribeth E., “The Russian Angle,” 1938. 

Cole, Arthur C., Report of Mitiwanga meeting, 1934. 

—————, “Some Aspects of the Early Attack upon American Puritan- 
ism,” 1939. 

Cook, Blake, “Judge John Tyler—Pioneer Jurist,” 1939. 

Dater, Henry M., “Albert Gallatin and the Ohio Valley—the Evils of 
Speculation,” 1937. 

Davis, Harold E., “Program for a Proposed Association of Ohio Teachers 
of History,” 1932. 

, “Mexico, the Key to Hemisphere Solidarity,” 1941. 

Davis, Stanton L., Chairman, 1940. 

DeWeerd, Harvey A., “Some Observations on American Industrial Mobili- 
zation for War, 1917-1918,” 1940. 

Dorn, Walter L., “Romanticism and Hitler’ (announced); substituted: 
“Strategy and Politics in General vy. Ludendorff’s Conduct of the War,” 
1934, 





—__—_———,, “Future of Historical Study,” 1938. 
Fletcher, Robert I., “Early Oberlin History,” 1932. 
, “The Course in American Cultural History,” 1934. 

Garrison, Curtis W., “A President’s Library,” 1939. 

Gray, Raymond J., “Origins of the Medieval Coronation Ceremony,” 1940. 

Hail, William J., “What China Fights For,” 1988. , 

Harris, Wilmer C., “What Should Constitute a History Major?” 1933. 

Hatcher, Harlan H., “Historical Opportunities Offered through the Writers’ 
Project,” 1938. 

Hedger, George A., Discussion leader, 1933. 

Hill, Lawrence F., “Some Implications of the Present War for the West- 
ern Hemisphere,” 1940. 

, Chairman, 1941. 

Hoover, Thomas N., “Beginning of Higher Education in the Northwest 
Territory,” 1941. 

Howe, George F., Chairman, 1941. 

Hubbart, H. Clyde, “Should There Be a Basic History Course?” 1983. 

Jordan, Philip D., “An Ohio Surgeon in Paris, 1830-1832,” 1940. 
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Josephson, Bertha E., “Critical Investigation versus Careless Presentation,” 
1938. 

La Monte, John, “Cultural History,” 1934. 

Leebrick, K. C., “The Study of History—a Hindrance or a Help in the 
Perfecting of International Organization,” 1940. 

Lindley, Harlow, Discussion, 1932. 

————, “Plans for the History of Ohio,” 1938. 

McMurtrie, Douglas, “The Record of the American Press,” 1938, 

McNeal, Edgar, “Teaching Cultural History of the Middle Ages,” 1934. 

McNiff, William J., “The Kirtland Phase of Mormonism,” 1941. 

Miller, James M., “The Spiritual Force in Early Western Culture,” 1940, 

Moore, David R., “United States-Brazilian Relations and Hemisphere 

Solidarity,” 1941. 


Patterson, Grove, Address, 1939. 
Price, Robert, “Johnny Appleseed—the Myth and the Man,” 1938. 


Roberts, A. Sellew, “Should There Be a Basic History Course?” 1933. 

Shetrone, Henry C., “The Ohio State Archzological and Historical So- 
ciety—a Quarter Century of Progress,” 1938. 

Vinacke, Harold M., “Internal Changes and Foreign Policies in Japan,” 
1938. 

Volwiler, Albert T., “Harrison, Blaine, and American Foreign Policy, 1889- 
1893,” 1939. 

Washburne, George A., Chairman, 1940. 

Wenner, Thomas B., “Danger Spots in the Caribbean Area,” 1941. 

Wilson, Charles R., “Should the College History Curriculum Be Altered to 
Conform to the Present World Situation?” 1/35. 

Wittke, Carl, “German Universities,” 1933. 

Work, Ernest, “Life in Ethiopia,” 1936. 




















ON THE HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 





By Raymonp D. CAHALL 





For more than a score of years I have been giving a course 
at Kenyon College on the “Intellectual History of Europe.” It 
has been a combination of James Harvey Robinson’s course and 
of the reading of the greatest books dealt with in that course. As 
I have brought it up to date, added here, or diminished there, I 
have sought to avoid the panoramic and encyclopedic, and have 
tried to lead my students to a fuller understanding of the more 
important intellectual tendencies by long evenings spent in the 
discussion of some twenty-odd great books. The students take 
their turns at leading the discussion, and I am appealed to only 
in case of disagreement or ignorance. The method has worked 
well, the results depending on the ability of successive groups 
of students. 

Some time ago, I became curious to learn more than has 
been published about how what is known as intellectual history 
came into existence. This paper is a partial report. 

All the world knows that from time to time men have asked 
the Past to reveal its secrets and their questions have varied in 
the same way as their interests have varied. If there were 
records extant to throw light on their novel inquiries, they have 
been successful in producing “new histories.” So it was that 
St. Augustine and Orosius sought for a “new history” in the 
fifth century and Frangois Marie Arouet in the eighteenth. The 
latter accompanied his questions with brave words. To his old 
tutor, the Abbé d’Olivet, Voltaire likened himself to a painter 
collecting materials of all kinds. Battles and revolutions, con- 
quest and defeat, common to all ages, were to give ground to the 
arts and intellectual progress on his great canvas of the age of 
Louis XIV. He intimated a lack of materials for his venture by 
concluding: “So, my dear Abbé, if you know of any source from 
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which I can get anecdotes of our arts and artists, of any sort or 
kind, let me know. There will be a place for everything.” When 
he got down to the writing of it, however, the best he could do 
was to limit the military and diplomatic history to eighteen out of 
thirty-nine chapters. The “new history” consisted of about 
thirty pages of literature, art, philosophy, science and academies, 
and of numerous chapters of anecdotes, of religious controvercies 
and affairs of church and state. About two and a half percent 
of the book was devoted to a sketchy treatment of what we think 
of as intellectual history. Here, at least, was a beginning. 

Voltaire’s Essai sur les Moeurs et L’esprit covered a wide 
chronological sweep and ranged all over the world from China 
to America. There is no evidence that he sought to discover the 
interaction of civilizations upon each other, but only to illustrate 
his tolerance and to satisfy the curiosity of his readers. For, 
after all, this ambitious project had been undertaken in its in- 
ception by the desire to produce a more entertaining and discrim- 
inating type of history than that which had repelled his scientific 
friend, Madame du Chatelet. Written, as Voltaire pretended, to 
be a sequel to Bossuet’s Discours sur l Histoire Universelle, it fol- 
lowed not a providential conception of the past, but the secular ac- 
counts of Guicciardini and Machiavelli. No contrast could have 
been greater. Voltaire complained that Bossuet had made history 
revolve around God’s relations with the Jews. If God wished to 
punish them he raised up the Empire of Babylon or brought in 
the Romans; if God had Cyrus reign, it was only to avenge them. 
Voltaire himself insisted that the only way to explain the enigma 
of the world was to study three things, which constantly im- 
pinged upon the “spirit” of man: climate, government, and re- 
ligion—a secular explanation like that of Montesquieu in his 
Esprit des Lois. Nearly six percent of the Essai might pass for 
intellectual history and much more for the “new history.” 

These two works influenced later historians such as Buckle 
toward a philosophy of history, or others such as Hume toward 
the introduction of new materials into political history, or again 
a Condorcet, who in his “Sketch of the Progress of the Human 
Mind,” carried Voltaire’s rejection of conventional historical ma- 
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terials to the extremest point. So must Voltaire stand forth 
prominently if not first in the history of intellectual history. 
Voltaire had quarried materials from Pierre Bayle’s Dic- 
tionnaire historique et critique and perhaps from Daniel Morhof’s 
Polyhistor. The latter was a history of literature, and from it 
evolved through the works of Andrés, Tiraboschi, Gingéné, and 
many studies of special subjects, the remarkable four-volume 
treatment of Henry Hallam, the Jntroduction to the Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Hallam employs the widest interpretation of the term “literary 
history.” To him it signifies all branches of knowledge imparted 
through books. His work is the first real history of the intel- 
lectual class. Poets, dramatists, essayists, have their place, but 
the bulk of the work concerns scholars, philosophers, theologians, 
political thinkers, economists, scientists, jurists and enough others 
to give a full picture of intellectual activities from the Middle 
Ages to the beginning of the eighteenth century. The develop- 
ment of the tools and agencies of the intellectual class is set in 
an adequate historical setting. His treatment adds to that of 
Professor Robinson the histories of classical scholarship and in- 
ternational law, Jesuit education, theology, Utopian thought and 
modern philosophy. Of course we have fuller accounts and his- 
torical backgrounds, and in some cases, more accurate informa- 
tion, but the writer of this paper is much impressed with the 
comprehensive pattern which Hallam set for future writers, and 
that less than a hundred years after Voltaire’s beginnings. Lord 
Bacon’s famous passage in the Advancement of Learning about 
the deficiencies in history, likening it to a statue of Polyphemus 
without its eye, avowedly provided the inspiration for Hallam. 
By giving (to quote Bacon) “the origin and antiquities of every 
science, the methods by which it has been taught, the sects and con- 
troversies it has occasioned, the colleges and academies in which 
it has been cultivated, its relations to civil government and com- 
mon society, and the physical and temporary causes which have 
influenced its condition,” Hallam, as it were, gave eyesight to 
hitherto sightless History. 
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Another ingredient which has gone into the making of in- 
tellectual history has been a mild dose of the so-called philosophy 
of history—not the thoughtful approach to the past that Voltaire 
meant when he used the term, but a philosophic search for laws— 
for the ultimate—which might be deduced from historical phe- 
nomena. It was an essentially theological quest because it sought 
to find active and final causes to replace the outmoded providential 
assumptions of sacred history. Its followers differed widely, 
their principles being rather deduced from pure concepts, il- 
lustrated rather than proved by historical facts. They have, it 
must be admitted, been provocative to historians, but only two or 
three of the less philosophic and more historical “philosophers” 
have influenced the development of intellectual history. 

Henry T. Buckle was one of these. In his huge /ntroduc- 
tion to the History of Civilization in England published in 1857, 
Buckle provided a philosophy for future students of the past, if 
they cared to follow it. Whether inspired by Montesquieu or 
some later writer on geography, he began by asserting that cli- 
mate, soil and food govern intellectual progress indirectly by 
determining the accumulation and distribution of wealth, and that 
the general aspect of nature governs intellectual development 
directly by influencing the cast and vigor of thought. Buckle in- 
sists that since European man had conquered nature more than 
man elsewhere, his history has been characterized by a steady 
growth in the importance of intellectual laws and a steady diminu- 
tion in the influence of physical laws. In the European situation, 
nature could be almost disregarded, which left only mental laws, 
divided into moral and intellectual laws. Buckle then asserts that 
moral laws remain relatively static while intellectual laws reflect 
change and are the decisive influence in accelerating the progress 
of man. The advance of any people, he claims, depends upon 
the amount of knowledge possessed by the ablest men, how that 
knowledge is applied, and how far it is diffused through the 
people. He speaks of a class of Europeans which he calls the 
“intellectual class” as having grown steadily in numbers from the 
fourteenth century, and as having drawn the best intellects away 
from the church and the army. 
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Here first, one finds a man who claims that as significant 
change occurs chiefly in the intellectual field, one must, to un- 
derstand history, study the intellectual class and attempt to de- 
cipher through this class all important intellectual laws. 

Unfortunately, Buckle got no farther than his 672-page /n- 
troduction. Yet his influence was shown in the writings of 
several men and in none more significantly than in the History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe by John W. Draper, pub- 
lished six years after Buckle’s Introduction. Draper was an 
Anglo-American scientist of great versatility. In 1856 he had 
published a book called Human Physiology, on the influence of 
the mechanical and physico-chemical upon man’s life processes 
and in 1860 he delivered a lecture at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Oxford in which 
he applied the principles of his Human Physiology to the develop- 
ment of society. This paper made such an impression that Draper 
was encouraged to fill out his treatment in book form. Three 
years later his Jntellectual Development appeared—to run into 
edition after edition, and to receive (perhaps because there was 
no criterion for judgment of such a work) the most fulsome 
praise. Thus a contemporary reviewer said of his work: “What 
Comte said might and ought to be done for the whole world, 
what Buckle commenced for England, Scotland, France, and 
Spain, Draper has effected for the whole of Europe.” 

Draper, like Buckle, emphasizes the influence of geography 
upon man’s development but insists with him that European man 
has almost enfranchised himself from nature’s yoke through his 
inventions. Then he develops his own thesis that the life of a 
community, a nation, Europe itself is analagous to that of an 
individual and passes through the same states of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, maturity and old age. He goes further to associate 
spiritual analogies with time periods by dividing the history of 
Europe into five ages: (1) the Age of Credulity, (2) the Age 
of Inquiry, (3) the Age of Faith, (4) the Age of Reason, and 
(5) the Age of Decrepitude. He admits that within a community 
there are people in all stages of spiritual growth but insists that 
the intellectual class, having passed through these stages, is 
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always the true representative of the state, and the development 
of the intellectual class is the product of law as inexorably as 
the evolution of the earth, and Draper concludes, as he describes 
the great discoveries and inventions of his day, that “neither 
government nor other human authority can stop this intellectual 
advancement, for it forces its way by an organic law, over which 
they have no kind of control.” 

Draper devoted the part of his book called the Age of Reason, 
to four chapters on the advance of science, without touching on 
Darwin and the origin of species. His Age of Reason is without 
a Voltaire and the “philosophes,’ without the development of 
Deism, although he was a Deist himself. Yet, defective as it was, 
Draper’s magnum opus provided a history of great chronological 
sweep, devoting the better part of six hundred pages to a synthesis 
of history, religion, philosophy, literature and science and in a not 
inadequate political development. The outlines of an intellectual 
history through the ages were thus emerging. 

The origin of his book, you remember, was the paper Draper 
had read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1860. On that occasion, Darwin’s Origin of Species 
came up for discussion and the famous tilt between Bishop Wil- 
berforce and Thomas Huxley took place amidst cheers for Huxley 
from a hostile, but sportsmanlike audience. Draper has left no 
account as to this clash, although several prominent men have, 
but it might well have suggested the subject for his next book in 
intellectual history. This was the History of the Conflict between 
Religion and Science, which was probably pushed to completion 
in answer to the Encyclical Letter and Syllabus of Pope Pius IX. 

In the meantime, another protagonist of science had been 
drawn into the lists. Far off in Ann Arbor, a young professor 
of history, Andrew D. White, was drinking deep draughts of 
Buckley, Lecky and Draper, and was, in his own words, “learn- 
ing that history was less and less a matter of annals, and more and 
more a record of the unfolding of humanity.” The upshot of this 
study and of the sectarian attempts to fight the science program, 
which White was later on attempting to carry out as president of 
Ezra Cornell’s young university in Ithaca, was an historical lec- 
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ture delivered in Cooper Institute on the “Battlefield of Science,” 
which had to be repeated in lecture or magazine form all over the 
country. The magazine articles were put into a little book, The 
Warfare of Science, to which Professor John Tyndall wrote a 
preface. This little book was supplemented by “New Chapters in 
the. Warfare of Science,’ published in the Popular Science 
Monthly. Then with the advice, criticisms and extensive re- 
searches of Professor George L. Burr and other historians, the 
definitive History of the Warfare of Science and Theology reached 
the public in 1895, which by that time had been so well indoctrin- 
ated as to receive it, according to the author, with very little 
criticism. 

In the 1860’s, at the time of Draper’s and White’s first per- 
formances, another writer began to throw light upon further ac- 
tivities of the intellectual class. William Edward Lecky began 
with an anonymous volume, The Religious Tendencies of the Age, 
followed it in 1863 with the Declining Sense of the Miraculous, and 
published the two volumes of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe in 1865. In all these he attempted to 
show the development of reason and the decay of superstition 
as a power in society, and his achievement was very creditable for 
a young man of twenty-seven. One notices the influence of Buckle 
in the introduction to the History of Rationalism, for example, 
the advocacy of statistics as a means of arriving at uniformities 
of human behavior. Like Buckle, Lecky, however, did not use 
statistics, perhaps because of their paucity at that time. Like 
Buckle, Lecky thought of intellectual influences as the dynamic 
element in history. The tone and habit of thought of a period he 
believed were largely due to master minds, such as Bacon, Des- 
cartes and Locke, but they were influenced too by thinking men— 
from social, political and economic theorists to the great discover- 
ers and inventors. “It is probable,” says Lecky, in a mild outburst 
of prophecy, “that Watt and Stephenson will eventually modify 
the opinions of mankind almost as profoundly as Luther or Vol- 
taire.” 

Like Buckle, Lecky held that inexorable law could be dis- 
cerned in historical phenomena. For instance, he sought to prove 
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that intellectual and moral conditions produced a climate of opinion 
in which certain theological opinions were abandoned, not because 
of their irrationality, but because they simply could not live in that 
climate. For example, the belief in miracles ceased to be held, 
when it became incompatible with the findings of physical science. 
How well the writer remembers a heated discussion in Professor 
Robinson’s seminar as to whether Lecky was not simply replacing 
one authority by another and whether he was not denying in one 
part of his work the achievements of a Bayle, Voltaire or Hume, 
that he had celebrated in another. Surely, we then concluded, the 
reasoning of men has helped to discredit miracles, intolerance and 
persecution. In the defense of science it had overthrown popular 
and theological prejudices. Why should the defeat of theology be 
attributed to law, and not to reason? Some of us concluded that 
the author of the History of Rationalism was not a true rationalist. 

Only two or three of Lecky’s successors can be mentioned 
here. They leaned upon Lecky, but gave him little or no credit. 
Leslie Stephen wrote a two-volume work on the History of Eng- 
lish Thought in the 18th Century in which his treatment of po- 
litical theory and political economy reflects Lecky, but he came 
to write the book, he says, by reading Mark Pattison’s Tendencies 
of Religious Thought in England and through his own Essays on 
Freethinking and Plainspeaking. As these concerned chiefly the 
English Deists, he must have drawn heavily on Hallam and Lecky 
for the broad outline of his treatment. He supplemented Hallam, 
who ended his book in 1700 with more adequate pictures of the 
eighteenth century intellectuals—devoting thirty-two pages each to 
Hume and Burke and thirteen to Adam Smith. This was in 
1874. 

A quarter of a century later, another type of intellectual 
history began to make its appearance in Europe. John Theodore 
Merz published his four-volume work on A History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century. This set a new standard in 
scholarship and comprehensiveness but was less satisfactory to the 
historian in its purposes and arrangement. Merz was born in Man- 
chester, England, but was educated in Germany anil at the age of 
forty-four had produced a biography of Leibnitz in a Philosophical 
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Classics series, and followed it a decade and a half later with the 
first of his volumes on the history of thought. In this work, his 
approach is that of the philosopher, although he was not inter- 
ested in expounding different philosophical systems, “but,” as he 
says, “in tracing the leading ideas which have survived these sys- 
tems themselves and become the common property of the philo- 
sophical mind at the present day.” Therefore, he devoted nearly 
nine hundred pages in the first two volumes to various views of 
nature, such as the kinetic, the morphological, the genetic, vital- 
istic, astronomical, etc. Men come and go in his pages, but the 
idea is of paramount importance and is traced rigorously to the 
end. His history of ideas has been the inspiration of many 
philosophers to treat ideas genetically in books and magazines. 
Meanwhile it has been provocative to historians—especially the 
beginning chapters on the scientific spirit in France, Germany and 
England. 

It remained for James Harvey Robinson to effect the first 
synthesis of the contributions of his predecessors and of his con- 
temporaries in his lectures on “Intellectual History” in Columbia 
University. Professor Robinson was well equipped to do this. 
Most of those heretofore mentioned approached their tasks with- 
out training in historical research. Robinson had been an intense 
student of scource material in Germany and at the universities of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia where he had taught. He began with 
von Ranke’s conception of reproducing an historical situation 
from the sources as it actually existed. He was, according to 
Professor Cheyney, at home in the Monumenta, the Docwments 
inédits, the Rolls Series and Migne’s Patrologia and knew how to 
handle his DuCange, Potthast, Molinier, Giry and Wattenbach. 
His textual criticism had been pushed from the French Revolu- 
tion back to the Reformation and through the Middle Ages to 
Rome—all this in the soundest historical manner. Meanwhile, his 
speculations had been excited by very different stimuli: (1) by 
the French Rationalists’ assumptions concerning the origins of 
civilization, and (2) by the biologists’ genetic view of human de- 
velopment. Robinson’s earlier interest in biology and later asso- 
ciation with Professors Conklin and Thorndike had made him an 
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intelligent observer of how the student of nature actually goes to 
work. Similarly, he learned directly from anthropologists like Pro- 
fessor Boas and archeologists and students of remote times like 
Professors Botsford and Breasted, in addition to reading the latest 
works in their fields. 

It was then a searcher for truth among the specialists of his 
day as well as a reader of books who progressed “from pagan 
culture to the ancient Orient, from oriental culture to that of 
primitive man, and anthropology pushed him still further into a 
study of comparative psychology and animal behavior.” This 
part of the synthesis had not been foreshadowed by his prede- 
cessors. 

The men previously mentioned also influenced the pattern of 
his course and his attitude toward the past. Although he dwelt 
upon retrogression and stagnation as well as progress in history, 
he held with Lecky that the long-time trend of history stretched 
in one direction : the way of progressive civilization. Furthermore, 
in spite of the sympathy with which he dealt with the Medieval 
Church, his view was that of Draper, Lecky and White, “that the 
intellectual development of the race had been attended with a 
struggle between supernaturalism, dogma and bigotry on the 
one hand, and critical thought and the inductive method on the 
other.” 

In the last part of his course, the treatment of the latest age, 
Robinson again made an original contribution to the synthesis. 
Not that the subjects treated had not been treated in one form 
or another before, but that the triumphs of the latest age since 
an Andrew D. White had written had become so numerous. These 
he included in his treatment and pointed out their significance. 
Still was Robinson not too optimistic as he welcomed the social 
sciences as allies of history and specialists of social ills. Rather 
was he the first to note the dangerous cultural lag of man’s social, 
political and economic institutions behind his conquest of nature. 
Like a true student of intellectual history, he blamed this upon 
intellectual lag. “It is,” he said, “because we have not brought 
our thinking up to date. Our minds are not yet fitted to enjoy 
the machine age and the international order which a very few 
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scientists and inventors have created for us.”” Were he alive today, 
he would understand the perversion of man’s achievements to his 
own destruction. 

Professor Robinson’s course of sixty-odd lectures, as many 
know, have never been put into book form. He apparently chose 
to give the public only meager outlines in several popular works, 
instead of the three or four volumes which his class treatment and 
vast reserve fund of information seemed to warrant. Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes has done what he could to remedy this defect in 
his single volume Jntellectual and Cultural History of Europe. 
Other disciples have chosen to work on special topics or in special 
fields. As barbarism and obscurantism extend their blighting 
effects over the earth’s surface, the project suggested by Lord 
Bacon nearly three and a half centuries ago seems increasingly 
distant of fulfillment. 














CONTRASTS IN 150 YEARS OF PUBLISHING 
IN OHIO 


By CuHarLES M. THOMAS 


Nathaniel Willis, the publisher of the Scioto Gazette, found 
it necessary to cut the size of his paper to half a sheet in the latter 
part of the year 1802. He explained the reason for this by the fol- 
lowing paragraph which is found in his issue for November 13: 

By reason of the Menongehalia river not having been navigable for some 
time past, we have been disappointed in receiving a supply of paper from 
Red-Stone, which was contracted for and to have been delivered at the 
mouth of the Scioto last month; in order to obtain a supply we sent to the 
mills at George Town, Kentucky, but in this effort we were also disap- 
pointed, there not being a ream to be had, we have therefore been under 
the necessity of sending by land to Red-Stone, at a very heavy expense, 
from whence we shall be furnished in two weeks, our readers will there- 
fore excuse our issuing half a sheet during that period. [From the circum- 
stance of the high price at which paper now comes at, the editor earnestly 
calls on those indebted, (if they wish a press supported in Chillicothe) to 
come forward and make payment.’ 

This quotation illustrates the difficulties of early publishing 
in Ohio. Securing adequate paper has always been a problem. 
William Maxwell brought the first press. into the territory that is 
now Ohio, and published the first issue of The Centinel of the 
North-Western Territory on November 9, 1793.2? In the years 
before Maxwell brought his press north of the Ohio River, all 
paper used in the territory west of the Allegheny Mountains had 
to be carried from the Atlantic seaboard states, either by pack 
horse or by wagon, over poor roads, usually to Pittsburgh, and 
then down the river in boats. As late as 1817, the average cost 


1Jesse J. Currier, “The Territorial Press of Ohio, 1793-1803” (MS. M. A. 
thesis, Ohio State University, 1940), 12. 

A number of excellent research studies have already made available the facts 
concerning the origins of printing in Ohio. The footnotes of this paper acknowledge 
my indebtedness to these other students of research. The main purpose of this paper 
is to present an analysis of the problems of publishing in Ohio through the years. 
The use of a few original sources, not available to earlier writers, has permitted the 
clarification of details, but it is not intended to repeat the work already done. 

2Osman Castle Hooper, History of Ohio Journalism, 1793-1933 (Columbus, O., 1933), 2. 
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for transportation of merchandise from Philadelphia to Cincinnati 
was close to seven or eight dollars a hundredweight,’ and it takes 
over a pound of paper to print a single copy of an average-sized 
small book. 

The origin of Ohio paper mills dates to within a few years 
of the bringing of presses into the West. The first paper mill 
west of the mountains was established at Royal Springs (now 
Georgetown), near Lexington, Kentucky, in 1793.4 The near-by 
supply of paper may have encouraged William Maxwell in his 
plan to establish a press in Cincinnati. 

When Nathaniel Willis was short of paper, in 1802, he sent 
first to this Georgetown mill, and failing there he sent overland 
to Redstone, Pennsylvania, where the second paper mill west of 
the mountains had been established in 1796.5 Redstone Old Fort 
was located on the Monongahela River, some thirty miles south of 
Pittsburgh, at the site of the present city of Brownsville. Down- 
stream transportation all the way apparently made it better for 
the Scioto Gazette to get its paper from Redstone than from the 
closer Georgetown mill. 

It has long been known that the first paper mill in Ohio was 
built on the Little Miami River, but definite information concern- 
ing the date and circumstances of its establishment has become 
available only within the past decade. In 1938, Albert Barton 
Smith, an old paper mill worker, published in Trenton, New 
Jersey, a thin and in some ways unique pamphlet of reminiscences.® 
His family history reveals that one Johahn Schmidt, a paper mill 
worker of Reiners, Germany, came to America about 1780 and 
was employed to build one of the first paper mills in Maryland. 
He operated this mill, later with the help of his son John, until 
the son moved by covered wagon to Loveland, near Milford, Ohio, 
in the spring of 1810. There, on the Little Miami River, John 
Smith built the first paper mill in Ohio for a settler named Chris- 
tian Waldschmidt or Wallsmith.*. The mill was built during the 


_*F. P. Goodwin, “The Rise of Manufacturers in the Miami Country,” American 
Historical Review (New York), XII (1907), 767. 

4W. H. Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (1891), 63. 

®Currier, “Territorial Press,’ 12. 

* Albert Barton Smith, From Spook Hill to Loveland in 1810. 
( Perma — Weeks, A History of Paper Manufacturing in the United States 
n. p., n. d.) 165. 
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summer of 1810, and in September John Smith turned out the 
first sheet of paper. His son, Henry Clay Smith, was born on 
December 28, in the mill house a few yards from the mill proper. 
Wallsmith died in an epidemic about 1814 and the mill passed to 
his son-in-law, Mathias Kugler, but it continued to be operated 
by the Smiths, and Henry Clay Smith made the last sheet of paper 
from this mill in the year 1850. In the words of his son, Henry 
Clay Smith possessed “little skill in business affairs,” and so he 
continued all his life to work in mills owned by others. The 
Kugler mill had probably been rendered obsolete by the building 
of the newer and more efficient mills in southwestern Ohio. 

Henry Clay Smith carefully cleaned out the “stuff chests and 
vats” and the Kugler building was turned over to other purposes. 
Smith then went on to work in other paper mills in Ohio and 
Indiana, dying at Elkhart, Indiana, in 1900. His son, Albert 
Barton Smith, worked as an expert paper maker in mills in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, and passed the skill on to his paper- 
making son Monteith, who died leaving seven children. In the 
words of the grandfather, however, “All of them seem to have 
tastes for other lines of work,” and therefore the paper-making 
family of Johahn Schmidt will soon cease to exist after five gen- 
erations and more than 160 years of continuous work in paper 
mills. 

These early paper mills made a remarkably good grade of 
paper considering their primitive facilities. William Maxwell 
printed the code of laws for the Northwest Territory at Cincinnati 
in 1796° on paper which even today remains in better condition 
than much of the paper in books and newspapers that are less 
than twenty-five years old. The early paper mills made paper by 
thoroughly beating up clean rags and placing the “stuff” in as 
large a tank as was available. A wood frame covered with fine 
wire mesh was then dipped into the tank and raised again, bringing 
a thin layer of “stuff” up on top of the wire. When the water 
drained through the wire and the “stuff” had dried it was paper, 


8 Cf. R. G. Thwaites, ‘The Ohio Valley Press before the War of 1812-1815,” in 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings (Worcester), XIX (1908-1909), 368; 
C. B. Galbreath, ‘““The First Newspaper in the Northwest Territory,” in Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XIII (1904), 332-349, 
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which was then taken off the wire, thoroughly dried in a loft, and 
pressed free of wrinkles. Aside from the slowness of the process, 
the greatest difficulty was that most tanks were small and a sheet 
of paper could be no larger than the tank from which it came. 

Many years after it was founded, the Kugler mill at Milford 
installed a machine which could produce a continuous sheet of 
paper thirty-six inches wide at a speed of twenty linear feet per 
minute.® The first Fourdrinier machine in Ohio was installed in 
the Beckett mill in Hamilton, which had been established in 
1849.1° This type of machine is the basis of modern paper mak- 
ing. It was invented by a Frenchman in 1799, developed by an 
English firm during the next decade, and first introduced into the 
United States about 1827.11 This paper-making machine causes 
an equal supply of pulp to flow onto a horizontal wire surface of 
fine mesh which revolves and carries the paper onto an endless 
felt.* This makes it possible to produce a continuous strip of 
paper, and, with modern perfections, at great speed. 

From the small beginnings of the Wallsmith mill, Ohio has 
developed into one of the leading paper-making centers of the 
Nation. The significance of this is apparent when it is realized 
that the United States makes more paper than any five nations 
combined.** Ohio, with fifty-three mills, ranks fifth among the 
states of the Union in the number of its paper mills, and ranks 
first in the value of book paper produced, the latter being twenty- 
six million dollars a year, or about one-fifth of the Nation’s total.‘ 

The Miami Valley was only one of many paper-making cen- 
ters in America in the early nineteenth century, and not until 
after 1840 did it show signs of preeminence. The factors respon- 
sible for this development are significant, but difficult and uncer- 
tain of analysis. Why did the Miami Valley become the site of 
many great paper mills? Most paper makers will say it was 
because of the available supply of good water. Yet there were 
numerous streams in America with water just as adequate for 


® Smith, Spook Hill to Loveland, 10. 

10 Weeks, Paper Manufacturing, 279. 

1U. S. Dept. of hw ae uw. & ge and Pulp Industry, Trade Publication 
Series (Weshingten, oe No. 182 (1938), 
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paper making as the Miami rivers. The available water was an 
indispensable factor, but in itself not adequate to account for the 
development. An analysis today emphasizes the importance of 
other factors. An easily reached market was evident as early as 
1810 when the Wallsmith mill found Cincinnati printers eagerly 
seeking its paper. More significant is the statement that some of 
the Kugler paper found its way down the Ohio River to the West 
and South.’® As early as 1817 the cost for freight from Cincin- 
nati to New Orleans was only one dollar per hundred pounds," 
With the coming of canals wholesale paper houses saw the chance 
to supply these southern and western markets to advantage, from 
Cincinnati, downstream on the Ohio ahd Mississippi rivers. This 
advantage was maintained after the railroads became the means 
of transportation as southwestern Ohio is centrally located within 
easy reach of most of the Nation’s presses. The specialization of 
the Miami Valley mills in the finer book papers was obviously an 
adjustment to the absence of any close supply of pulp for making 
the cheaper newsprint. 

The Miami Valley paper industry would never have started 
its growth in the 1840’s had there not been an adequate supply of 
skilled labor available. This craftsmanship was nourished in fam- 
ilies similar to that of Johahn Schmidt. The early paper mills of 
southwestern Ohio attracted such artisans, and many children 
were taught the skill that was the family heritage. 

The publisher of today may search almost as long for his 
paper stock as did Nathaniel Willis, but this is because the mod- 
ern user has become so exacting in his demands. Several hundred 
varieties of paper are available for book making today, and weeks 
may be spent in finding the exact paper best suited for a par- 
ticular use, but in the end it is very likely that a Miami Valley 
paper will be chosen. 

Books and pamphlets have been published in Ohio with regu- 
larity in every year since 1796. Thirty-five imprints had ap- 
peared by 1803, if one may include in this group nineteen 
pamphlets of less than sixty pages each, and two broadsides that 


"18 Smith, Spook Hill to Loveland, 19. 
18 Goodwin, “Rise of Manufacturers,” 767. 
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have been preserved. Cincinnati and Chillicothe must divide 
evenly the honors of this early publishing, each with seventeen 
imprints, unless one is able to prove a claim to the single imprint 
of unknown source, Of the thirty-five imprints, twenty-three deal 
with governmental affairs, three with land sales or settlement, two 
were semiofficial in nature, two were on religious subjects, two 
fraternal, one was a partisan political address, one a book of 
poetry, and one the constitution of the Cincinnati Humane Society. 
The volume grew from year to year until the cumulative total 
reached 118 by 1810, 287 by 1815, and 590 by 1820. Cincinnati 
led in the latter year with 143 of the total to that date, Chillicothe 
came next with 121, and then Columbus 58, Zanesville 25, Mari- 
etta 19, Lebanon 18, and Lisbon 10, followed by twenty-one other 
communities with less than ten imprints each.’ 

It is probably impossible to obtain any reliable statistics on 
Ohio printing and publishing in the twentieth century. Today 
many works are printed in one state but published and copy- 
righted in another, and many never become a matter of any rec- 
ord. A selective sampling of available sources, however, indicates 
that 146 books were published in Ohio in the year 1900. This was 
two and one-fourth per cent of the books copyrighted in the 
United States that year. Six Ohio firms published from twelve 
to sixteen books each for a total of seventy-seven, and thirty-four 
firms are listed with a single book.*® 

Even before 1800, and by 1820 with considerable frequency, 
the citizens of Ohio were expressing themselves in books and 
pamphlets. If a man of some education wished to interpret the 
gospel for his fellow citizens, praise or damn the principles of a 
political party, or inflict his own poetry upon his neighbors, he 
wrote a book. If the urge was continuous, he established a news- 
paper. Today there are more than four hundred general news- 
papers in Ohio,?® most of which are conducted as well-organized 
business enterprises with relatively large capitalization and pri- 
marily for economic motives. A hundred years ago a newspaper 


17 American Imprints Inventory, No. 17. A Check List of Ohio Imprints 1796-1820 
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could be started with remarkably little capital, and many were 
maintained more for crusading purposes than as a source of 
income. Samuel Medary of Columbus, having already success- 
fully published three newspapers in a period of twenty years, es- 
tablished a fourth, the New Constitution, on May 6, 1849, to 
crusade for a new constitution for the State.*° This newspaper’s 
reason for existence disappeared with the ratification of the new 
Constitution two years later. In 1861 Medary resigned as governor 
of Kansas Territory and came back to Columbus to establish the 
Crisis which vigorously fought the Republican policies until its 
editor’s death in November, 1864. The office of the Crisis was 
attacked by a mob on the night of March 5, 1864. Two hundred 
citizens and soldiers in the mob failed in their intention to destroy 
the type with which the Crisis was printed, for the actual printing 
had been contracted out to another printer whose shop was some 
distance across town. 

There was considerable specialization in printing and pub- 
lishing in Ohio by 1860, but the early publishers had done all their 
own work in one shop. William Maxwell, with the help of his 
wife and an apprentice, set the type, operated the press, and dis- 
tributed the papers. Maxwell’s Code was bound by Mrs. Max- 
well who sewed it with wax ends tipped with bristles.2t The use 
of cuts is said to have appeared in Ohio papers about 1800,”? but 
Maxwell’s Code contains a crude cut to represent the seal of the 
territory. The circle on this cut was drawn freehand and is very 
irregular in form. It may be seen, from these irregularities, that 
Maxwell made at least four cuts and then rotated them in use on 
his press for successive sections of the book. 

The first presses used in Ohio were made of wood and 
worked on the screw principle, like a cider press.2* These presses 
could, if necessary, be carried in a large canoe. Within a few 
years better presses were introduced into Ohio. These new 
presses contained more iron and the platen was lifted by springs 


” Helen P. Dorn, “Samuel Medary, Politician, Statesman, and Journalist” (MS. 
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on each side which greatly facilitated the work. Still the lever 
had to be operated by hand and required all the strength of a 
young apprentice. One of these early presses is on display in the 
Museum of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
in Columbus. It is the press which James Kilbourne bought for 
the printing of the Western Intelligencer at Worthington in 1811, 
and was used to print that paper and its successor, the Ohio State 
Journal, until 1830. It is believed to have been a second-hand 
press when Kilbourne bought it in Marietta for use in Worth- 
ington.** 

With a capacity of about 250 impressions an hour, these 
early presses were slow and left much to be desired according to 
present-day standards for clarity of impression. But the early 
papers could always be read, and that was the main objective of 
eighteenth-century printing. By 1830 much better presses were on 
the market in Ohio. In that year the Hamilton Intelligencer 
bought an “Imperial Smith Press” of the Cincinnati Type Foundry 
for $250.00 with a ten dollar discount.2> There is, of course, a 
decided contrast between the work of these early presses and that 
of the specialized presses of today. The latter are made to print, 
in several colors, many thousand impressions an hour on a con- 
tinuous roll of paper. In the printing of a present-day textbook in 
accounting, the paper must not be permitted to stretch even a thou- 
sandth of an inch between the impressions of the black and the 
red ink. If it were to stretch, with the passing of a few copies, 
the red line would not fall at the correct position between two 
rows of figures. Such precision as this was neither possible nor 
necessary a hundred years ago. 

The functions of a publisher include the distribution as well 
as the manufacture of his books or newspaper. Distribution and 
the collection of accounts have always been problems. The plea 
of Nathaniel Willis for “those indebted to come forward and make 
payment” for the Scioto Gazette is typical of requests repeatedly 
found in early newspapers. Shera’s Oxford check-list for 1827- 
1841 shows a sequence of periodicals that lapsed after an average 
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life of a year or so. These usually had an adequate number of 
subscribers, but too few would pay their bills.** Books, if once 
sold on credit, seem to have presented even more difficult collec- 
tion problems than did newspapers. The firm of Bishop and Noble 
was forced into liquidation at Oxford in 1835 when William Wal- 
lace Bishop left town without having made arrangements to meet 
his notes. The assets of the firm included accounts receivable of 
$1344.59, of which only $83.41 had been collected after some 
three years of effort.?7. Much depends on the credit policies of a 
publisher, and it seems that Bishop and Noble extended credit 
for books bought by students of Miami College, many of whom 
were soon scattered to other states and hard to reach. Today, 
scholarly works, generally distributed to an academic clientele, are 
published and sold with credit losses which are usually under 
one per cent of gross sales. 


Recently there has come to the writer’s attention an account 
of a significant publishing enterprise located at Oxford slightly 
over a hundred years ago. It is more interesting because the 
methods used compare so closely with those more recently devel- 
oped there to take advantage of efficient and economical printing 
possibilities. There was published, in 1838, a two-volume edition 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, revised by 
M. F. Guizot, with a title page carrying the imprint, “Oxford, O./ 
Published by David Christy./ Stereotyped by J. A. James./ 
Cincinnati./ 1838./78 

Jesse H. Shera is of the opinion that the type was set in 
Oxford, and that the papier-mdché matrix was probably also 
stamped from the type in Oxford. The matrix would then be sent 
to Cincinnati for stereotyping, and the plates would quite likely 
be sent back to Oxford for the completion of the printing process. 
This system would allow the type to be distributed once the matrix 
was made, and then the same type used in setting up another sec- 
tion of the book. In this way a major piece of publishing could 
take advantage of low costs in the rural community of Oxford, 
where most of the hand work was done, and at the same time 


Jesse H. Shera, “The History of Printing and Publishing in Oxford, Ohio, 
1827-1841,” ibid., XLIV (1935), 108-37. 

*™ Heiser, “Printer’s Troubles,” 40-58. 

% Shera, “History of Printing,” 103-37. 
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utilize the technological facilities available only in the larger cities. 
Much the same division of labor is maintained in the publishing 
business in Oxford today. Typesetting and press work is all done 
there where a relatively high standard of living may be main- 
tained on a lower wage level than is possible in larger cities. The 
printed sheets are then sent away flat to be bound, for today the 
best binding is done by machinery in larger cities. 

Binding is a major problem of firms today that are attempt- 
ing to produce books in small editions but good format. The set- 
ting of the more complicated binding machinery is so long a task 
that it increases the per unit cost of a small edition. If a book is 
to be well bound at a cost of close to twenty-five cents a copy on 
an edition of five hundred, it must be done by a combination of 
hand and machine work. This requires a skill that is seldom 
found except in the largest cities. 

A hundred years ago binding was already a major problem, 
unless it could be done by the printer’s wife, as in the case of 
Maxwell’s Code. A bill from the J. G. Monfort firm of Hamilton 
charges Bishop and Noble of Oxford for binding done in 1834 and 
1835 at the rate of sixteen and two-thirds cents per copy for a 
179-page book, and at twenty cents per copy for a 309-page 
book.*® Such prices, considering the value of a dollar in 1835, 
were a major consideration in publishing. 

The publisher of today faces one problem that did not worry 
early printers. Their paper was all rag, and there was no question 
concerning its durability. But wood-pulp paper began to be made 
in the United States in 1867, was in general use by 1885, and 
accounted for 83% of all the paper made in the United States in 
1910.*° Since the discovery that much wood-pulp paper ages 
rapidly, there has been no peace of mind for the publisher who is 
trying to manufacture books of permanent value. Aside from the 
cost, there just is not and cannot be enough rag paper to meet the 
demands of present-day book publishers. Much wood-pulp paper 
must be used and then there arises the question of varieties and 
grades, which range all the way from ground-wood paper through 


2” Cf. Heiser, “Printer’s Troubles,” and Shera, ‘History of Printing.” 
_ .™U. S. Paper and Pulp, 4. Cf. Wheelwright, ‘‘Essential Facts,” 10. The 88% 
includes paper made from waste paper. 
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the various processes of chemical reduction, and involve such 
technical problems as the degree of “shake” that has been main- 
tained on the Fourdrinier machine and its effect on the grain of 
the paper. Some publishers may compromise and announce the 
use of a rag-content paper, meaning part rag and part wood pulp. 
Such publishers may be dead, and it is hoped free from worry, 
before it is evident that their rag-content paper may be inferior 
to some 100% wood-pulp papers. In fact, the earliest durable 
Chinese paper apparently was made from the pulp of the mulberry 
tree,** and there is reason for believing that the world’s most 
lasting paper eventually may be a chemically reduced wood-pulp 
product. Time alone can tell whether the best of present-day 
sulphite papers will approach or equal the old-time rag papers, 
but at least users are now aware of the dangers of poor grade 
wood-pulp papers. 

A few years ago the American Library Association pub- 
lished a treatise which maintained that “one-fourth of one per cent 
of present-day books would amply include all those worthy of a 
place in the libraries of a hundred years hence.” ** This is prob- 
ably a liberal estimate, and certainly so if deduction is made on a 
per-copy basis, but it is important that the one-fourth of one per 
cent represented by the books of real value should be made to last. 
These are seldom Books-of-the-Month, and frequently have so 
small a potential sale that they cannot even be published without 
subsidy. It is then that paper price and quality become prime 
considerations. The writer would not maintain that every re- 
search publication of the historical presses is likely to find a place 
among the one-fourth of one per cent, but some of these historical 
studies are in the same position as a bit of research in one of the 
physical sciences—of great importance, but understandable and 
read by a relatively small number of students in that particular 
field. Historians will understand the illustration when it is re- 
called that some of the most important works of Frederick Jack- 
son Turner were published on indirect subsidy. Any amount of 
time and care should be spent to provide such works with the best 
paper possible for the money that is available. 


_— U. S. Paper and Pulp, 1. 
33 Mary E. Wheelock, Paper, Its History and Development (Chicago, 1928). 




















BOZ REPORTS ON OHIO 





By RosBert PRICE 





On Tuesday, the twenty-sixth of April, 1842, Charles 
Dickens writing from America to John Forster in London began 
his letter with the heading: ‘Niagara Falls!!! (upon the English 
Side).”! Then, very suggestively, he drew ten dashes under- 
neath the word English! ? 

Dickens’ first tour of the United States, then just about com- 
pleted, had not been altogether pleasant. The typical British 
attitude of the time toward people and things in the States had 
probably set him off to a bad start; an unpleasant controversy 
over international copyrights had added complications; while nu- 
merous annoying adventures with “the tobacco-spittle we have 
wallowed in, the strange customs we have complied with, the 
packing cases in which we have travelled” * during his swing 
through East, South, and West had convinced him that any spot 
outside the boundaries of the United States would be a welcome 
refuge. 

“Oh! the sublimated essence of comicality that I could distil, 
from the materials I have!” * he wrote to Forster now as he 
looked back upon his experiences since first boarding the packet 
Britannia at Liverpool on January third. 

That he did distil much, his readers were to discover the fol- 
lowing October when American Notes was published; and the 
process of distillation becomes for Ohioans of a hundred years 
afterward a very interesting thing, for although the mass of ad- 
denda and apocrypha that have accumulated on the Dickens trip 
since 1842 has long suggested that the American Notes did not 
tell all, the extent to which the factual reporter in Dickens was in- 


*Charles Dickens to John Forster, Niagara Falls, April 26, 1842, The Letters of 
Charles Dickens, in The Nonesuch Dickens (Bloomsbury, 1938), I, 441. All references 
in this article are to this edition. 

?John Forster, The Life of Charles Dickens (London, 1899), I, 285. 

*To Henry Austin, May 1, 1842, Letters. 

* April 26, 1842, ibid. 
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fluenced by the literary artist and emotionalist has been left until 
the recent publication of the complete Dickens Letters for final 
judgment.® 

Readers know now that the final book departed radically 
from much in Dickens’ original recording of his impressions. 
Nearly half, for example, of Dickens’ famous account of his 
stagecoach journey from Cincinnati to Sandusky, long a favorite 
item with Ohioans, was not part of the author’s notes made on 
the trip but was added weeks later largely, apparently, for em- 
bellishment. 

Dickens did not keep a regularly posted notebook during his 
tour. The body of the American Notes was eventually compiled 
from letters which he wrote to John Forster and others in England 
during the course of the trip.° Thirty years later when Forster 
was preparing a biography of Dickens, he too drew upon these 
letters but, unfortunately, instead of always copying out the long 
excerpts which he quoted, often merely mounted Dickens’ orig- 
inals in his manuscript. Today Forster’s manuscript and with it 
many of Dickens’ letters seem to have been lost.’ 

For the period of the American trip, Forster in this biography 
usually quoted only those portions of the correspondence which 
Dickens himself had not covered with a fair degree of fullness in 
the American Notes. The result is that for many of Dickens’ 
American experiences the original memoranda (when they were 
in the form of letters to Forster) no longer exist, and parallel 
accounts do exist only when Dickens departed so seriously from 
the material recorded in his letters that Forster felt duty bound to 
print the original in the biography. 

Parallel data are most nearly complete for the closing weeks 
of the tour, the period of the visit to Ohio, Dickens having here 
deviated most markedly from his original accounts in the letters. 
For earlier weeks in the States, Dickens found as he worked at 
his book the following summer that he could merely copy his 
original impressions almost intact. In fact, he even complained to 


5 The Nonesuch Dickens. P 

* Cf. letter to Thomas Mitton, April 4, 1842, Letters: ‘‘Forster has the best journal 
I ay had a" to keep in these conveyances, of our adventures.” 

bid., I, viii. 
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Forster that “the subjects at the beginning of the book are of that 
kind that I can’t dash at them. And now and then they fret me 
in consequence. When I come to Washington, I am all right. The 
solitary prison at Philadelphia is a good subject though; I forgot 
that for the moment.”® 


On the other hand, as he relived his reactions toward Ameri- 
can life experienced in New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
over the mountains and down the Ohio to the prairies, back to 
Ohio and across it in stagecoaches to the Lake, and finally to Buf- 
falo, the Falls and Canada, his account, in spite of notes, took on 
a momentum of its own which toward the end became in a large 
degree its own law. The result was some of the finest writing in 
the American Notes—but it was correspondingly less accurate 
reporting. 

A glance at some of the more significant changes in the Ohio 
material is ample proof. The first immediately obvious alterations 
consist, as one would expect, of tactful omissions and tonings 
down. Actual names and personalities nearly all dropped out—as, 
for instance, the name of Judge Timothy Walker, who entertained 
the Dickens party in Cincinnati.® 

The travelers consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, their 
woman companion, Mrs. Anne Cornelius, and Dickens’ secretary, 
George W. Putnam, whom he had engaged in Boston, had arrived 
in Cincinnati from Pittsburgh, Monday morning, April fourth, on 
the steamer Messenger..° They were stopping for a couple of 
days en route down the river to St. Louis for a glimpse of the 
prairies. At 8:30 they came ashore and drove to the Broadway 
House. Before they could issue a “not at home,” two judges of 

SJuly 18, 1842. Cf. letter to Forster, September 16, 1842: ‘The Philadelphia 
chapter I think very good, but I am sorry to say it has not made as much in print 
as I hoped,” Letters. 

*To Forster, April 15, 1842, ibid. 

©The present article makes no attempt to retell the story of Dickens’ visit to 
Ohio already available in many printed accounts. See especially Charles Dickens, 
American Notes (London, 1842), and Letters, I; Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, 1; 
Harlan Hatcher, The Buckeye Country (New York, 1940); Archer Butler Hulbert, 
Historic Highways of America (Cleveland), XII (1904); William T, Martin, History 
of Franklin County (Columbus, 1858); Basil Meek, The Twentieth Century History of 
Sandusky County, Ohio (Chicago, 1910); Hewson L. Peeke, “Charles Dickens in 
Ohio in 1842,” Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, XXVIII (1919), 
72-81; Charles Sumner Van Tassel, Charles Dickens’ 1842 Visit to Ohio (n.p., 1937); 


William Clyde Wilkins, Charles Dickens in America (New York, 1911); and many 
articles in various Ohio newspapers from 1812 to the present. 
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the city called on behalf of the townspeople to know when Dickens 
would receive. Arrangements were made at once to see the town 
and for a ball the next evening. 

Dickens eventually described the city quite favorably. Judge 
Walker he liked. “I saw a good deal of Walker in Cincinnati. | 
like him very much,” ‘the wrote to C. C. Felton of Cambridge." 
Dickens, however, did not publish his original account of the ball 
—which included his comments to Forster that he had been intro- 
duced “to at least one hundred and fifty first-rate bores, separately 
and singly,’ and had been “required to sit down by the greater 
part of them and talk.”?* 

Neither did he mention that three weeks later after returning 
to Cincinnati and then crossing Ohio to the Lake, he had refused, 
because of a fit of anger over a newspaper editorial, to receive 
Cleveland’s mayor, Dr. Joshua Mills, who came on board the 
steamer Constitution to greet him." 

Deleted too were some of Dickens’ more violent descriptive 
statements. His note, for example, that during his ‘half hour levee 
at the Neil House in Columbus, the people pressed in dressed and 
acting exactly like the chorus in “God Save the Queen”! Dickens 
had said: 

They wear their clothes, precisely as the chorus people do; and stand— 
supposing Kate and me to be in the centre of the stage, with our backs to 
the footlights—just as the company would, on the first night of the season. 
They shake hands exactly after the manner of the guests at a ball at the 
Adelphi or the Haymarket; receive any facetiousness on my part, as if there 
were a stage direction “all laugh”; and have rather more difficulty in “get- 
ting off” than the last gentlemen, in white pantaloons, polished boots and 
berlins, usually displayed under the most trying circumstances.” 

He omitted also his remark describing his concern at having 
to spend a night in the wild-appearing Indian town of Upper 
Sandusky with £750 in gold on his person: for no more than the 
middle one of those figures (£5), he said, there were “not a few 
men in the West who would murder their fathers.”?® 


11 April 29, 1842, Letters. 

12 April 15, 1842, tbid. 

13 To Forster, April 26, 1842, ibid. 

14 To Forster, April 24, 1842, ibid. 
15 Tbhid, 
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Missing too is a choice collection of epithets recorded at San- 
dusky against Ohioans generally : 

“invariably morose, sullen, clownish, and repulsive” 

“entirely destitute of humor, vivacity, or the capacity of enjoyment” 

“I am quite serious when I say that 1 have not heard a hearty laugh 
these six weeks, except my own; nor have I seen a merry face on any 
shoulders but a blackman’s.” 

“Lounging listlessly about, idling in bar-rooms; smoking; spitting ; and 
lalling on the pavement in rocking-chairs ... ” 

“I don’t think the national shrewdness extends beyond the Yankees; 
that is, the Eastern men. The rest are heavy, dull, and ignorant.””* 

Dickens could find little indeed to praise in these Westerners. 
Earlier when writing to Forster ‘he had said of Congress that in 
both houses there were “some very noble specimens, too, out of 
the West. Splendid men to look at.”1’ But rewriting his de- 
scription the next summer, having actually visited trans-Appala- 
chian America, he decided to omit “out of the West’! 

There are other small omissions of the same sort, either for 
tact or to emphasize a final point of view. Perhaps they are not 
so serious, historically considered, as certain other alterations 
which suggest deliberate playing with fact or, at least, interpola- 
tions. 

A dozen pages of the American Notes were devoted to the 
journey from Cincinnati to Columbus on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 20 and 21.’® Dickens commented upon the beautiful 
country, the promise of abundant harvest, the young corn like a 
crop of walking sticks, the green wheat among a labyrinth of 
stumps, worm fences, and neat farms reminding him of Kent. 
Nothing is definitely localized. It is a charming description, one 
that has long been a favorite of Ohioans, although it contains very 
little but generalities. Practically all of it, the record shows, was 
missing from the original description written down for Forster on 
the Sunday immediately following the trip, while Dickens was 
waiting over at Sandusky for a steamer.’® Much of it seems to 
have been created the next summer out of literary whole cloth. 


16 Thid. 
7 To Forster, April 26, 1842, ibid. 
% The Nonesuch Dickens, 187-198. 
W April 24, 1842, Letters. 
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Most colorful of all these descriptive bits are the humorous 
sketches supposedly chronicling the changing of horses, the stops 
at a couple of typical taverns, the crude manners of natives, etc, 
The writing reveals the true Dickens at his finest, but it also 
reveals no identifiable Ohio. A student of Ohio lore would, of 
course, like to localize the tavern scenes at Lebanon where a 
vigorous local legend has grown big through the century, but 
that legend has never been accepted within the canon.”° 

One of the most conspicuous of the interpolations in this sec- 
tion can be traced to a precise date of origin. It is the remarkable 
“Brown Hat” and “Straw Hat” conversation, a supposed occur- 
rence during the Cincinnati to Columbus leg of the trip and the 
anecdote which in the book epitomizes the absurdities Dickens had 
been noting in American speech.” These oddities had been amus- 
ing Dickens ever since his first contacts with railway passengers 
in New England, and there is no hint whatever in his original 
letters that he had any reason for attaching the conversation 
specifically to Ohio. As a matter of fact, the sketch was not part 
of the original description of Ohio sent to Forster, but was written 
out in a later letter of May third.** During his rest at Niagara, 
Dickens seems to have composed several such descriptions and 
sketches, seemingly for distribution at appropriate places to en- 
liven the coming book. “One of the most amusing phrases in use 
all through the country,” he wrote to Forster, “for its constant 
repetition, and adaptation in every emergency, is ‘Yes, Sir.’ Let 
me give you a specimen.” Then followed the sketch which even- 
tually graced the account of the trip to Columbus. 

The stage from Columbus to Tiffin running only three times 
a week and Friday, April 22, 1842, being an off-day, it was 
necessary for Dickens to hire an exclusive “Extra” in the form of 
a four-horse coach. According to the American Notes, they were 
off at 6:30 (at 7, said Dickens in his letter to Forster) and in fine 
spirits. The turnpike company was sending along an agent on the 
box to insure the success of the trip, and R. B. Cowles, proprietor 


2” See Frank Jerome Riley, “‘The Town That Poisoned Dickens,” Esquire (Chicago) 
XII (1939), 72, 267-270. 

22 The Nonesuch Dickens, 189-191. 
2 May 3, 1842, Letters. 
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at the Neil House, had packed a large hamper of eatables. The 
arrangement for reaching Tiffin cost $40. 

Dickens’ printed statement of his journey to the Lake can be 
accepted as probably true to actualities, for he noted down the 
details at Sandusky while they were fresh in mind, and the book 
version followed his original impressions carefully. It is the best 
literary record at hand of a stage trip over corduroy roads through 
central and northern Ohio of this period. All evidence indicates 
that the jolts, twists and hazardous swaying which Dickens de- 
scribed in exciting detail was anything but exaggerations. The 
first part of the road immediately out of Columbus was not bad, 
but farther this particular turnpike was one of the most notoriously 
unsatisfactory pieces of road at the time, a common matter of com- 
plaint. The line had been operated for a number of years by the 
Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike Company. It was a clay and 
mud pike with only the crudest of improvements, chiefly corduroy. 
People protested grievously at paying tolls on such a road, and 
the act incorporating the company was finally repealed by the 
legislature on February 28, 1843.7° 

The physical tortures as the journey progressed are sug- 
gested by one incident which Dickens for some reason chose to 
omit from his book, but which he had related in a letter to Henry 
Austin from Niagara.** Mrs. Dickens was the particular suf- 
ferer : 

Once in going over a coaching road which is made by throwing trunks 
of trees into a marsh, she very nearly had her head broken off. It was a 
very hot day, she was lying in a languishing manner with her neck upon 
the open window. Bang—crash! It’s a little on one side to this hour. 

Putnam recorded of this ride that he finally tied two hand- 
kerchiefs to the doorposts of the coach, the ends of which Mrs. 
Dickens wound around her wrists and hands in an effort to break 
the violence of the jolts.”5 


Ohio whittlers, however, received one of the most interesting 
bits of revision in the whole American Notes. Dickens had be- 


*% William T. Martin, History of Franklin County (Columbus, 1858), 70-72. 
* May 1, 1842, Letters. 
* Wilkins, Charles Dickens, 228. 
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come highly conscious of the Westerner’s propensity for whittling. 
If the local tradition is true, this consciousness had been sharp- 
ened during his stop in Columbus, by a joke played upon him by 
a group of whittling socialites.** Yet his notes to Forster men- 
tioned whittling only in connection with his account of the Cleve- 
land mayor. Mayor Mills, when he found that Dickens refused 
to honor the call by coming out of his cabin, took the matter quite 
coolly, Dickens reported to Forster, and “retired to the top of the 
wharf, with a big stick and a whittling knife, with which he worked 
so lustily (staring at the closed door of our cabin all the time) 
that long before the boat left, the big stick was no bigger than a 
cribbage peg!” *7 

When the Cleveland mayor along with other personalities 
dropped out of the narrative the following summer, the whittling 
touch was too precious to discard completely. Accordingly, an- 
other whittler popped up (though he had not been mentioned 
anywhere in Dickens’ version written from America) conveniently 
enough during the boatride from Sandusky to Cleveland. The 
boat, says the American Notes, was a 500-ton vessel with high- 
pressure engines, which made Dickens feel as if he were taking 
“lodgings on the first floor of a powder mill.” It bore a cargo of 
flour, several barrels of which were carried on deck. The cap- 
tain’s custom whenever he came up for some conversation or to 
introduce a friend was to straddle one of these barrels like Bacchus 
on a keg of wine and begin to whittle. Pulling a great clasp-knife 
out of his pocket, wrote Dickens, he would “whittle it as he 
talked, by paring the thin slices off the edges. He whittled with 
such industry and hearty good-will, that but for his being called 
away very soon, it must have disappeared bodily, and left noth- 
ing in its place but grist and shavings.” 

Perhaps these whittlers were all real—socialites, mayor, and 
barrel-straddling captain—but we’ll never be quite sure now. Our 
doubts will, of course, merely pay compliment to the consummate 
skill of Boz in distilling the “essence of comicality.” 
~~ Osman C. Hooper, ‘‘Literary Landmarks of Columbus,’ Columbus Dispatch, 


Aug. 4, 1938. 
7 April 26, 1842; also the letter to David C. Colden, April 29, 1842, Letters. 




















THE GENEALOGICAL SECTION 





REPORTED BY HELEN S. FULLER 





The joint session of the Columbus Genealogical Society and 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society took place 
at 7 P.M., April 1, in the auditorium of the Ohio State Museum. 
Frank A. Livingston presided and John F. Carlisle presented a 
paper on “William Holmes McGuffey, His History and 
Genealogy,” in which he pointed out McGuffey’s position con- 
cerning the selection of reading material adapted to the minds of 
children. He then traced the ancestry of McGuffey and his life 
activities and told the story of the McGuffey Readers and the basic 
ideas upon which they were developed. He also told of the origin 
of the McGuffey Societies. The second paper of the evening was 
an informal one by Mrs. William S. Van Fossen who discussed 
the subject: “Records as Related to Patriotic Hereditary Socie- 
ties.” She discussed the relation of data to membership in the 
various patriotic societies, including the Daughters of American 
Colonists, the Daughters of the American Revolution and the 
Daughters of 1812. She pointed out the difficulties in establishing 
a record of a lineage for the Daughters of 1812 because military 
records for that period are so sketchy. Mrs. Van Fossen’s paper 
will be published in the Ohio Genealogical Quarterly sometime in 


1942. 














OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION 
10:00 A.M., APRIL 24, 1942, OHIO 
STATE MUSEUM 

The Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society convened in the auditorium of the 
Museum at 10:00 A.M. on April 24, 1942. Mr. Arthur C. John- 
son, President of the Society, called the meeting to order. 

President Johnson, in his brief introductory remarks, re- 
ferred to the small attendance caused, no doubt, by the fact that 
the Society had met jointly with the Ohio Academy of History 
earlier in the month. He suggested that the reading of the 
minutes of the last annual meeting be dispensed with since they 
had been printed in the QUARTERLY which had been sent to all 
members. He called attention to the expiration of the terms of 
three members of the Society’s Board of Trustees, Judge Carl V. 
Weygandt, Dr. Carl Wittke and Mr. Oscar F. Miller, and he 
appointed Mr. Harry Goodbread, Professor T. N. Hoover and 
Mr. Eugene Rigney as members of a committee to nominate 
successors to fill these vacancies. 

At this point Mr. John F. Carlisle moved that the next item 
of business be consideration of the proposal to amend the Society’s 
constitution, since Dr. George W. Rightmire, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the voting on this proposal, had to leave 
early to teach a class. This motion, seconded by Professor T. N. 
Hoover, was unanimously passed. 

President Johnson then authorized the distribution of the 
ballots to members. Following this was a discussion by members 
as to certain points in the proposed constitution. President John- 
son urged that all members vote and that there be no change in 
the wording of the constitution as submitted, since this would be 
unfair to members who had voted by mail. 

Mr. Carlisle moved that the proposed constitution be returned 
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to the committee which had drafted it and that it be resubmitted 
to the Society at a later meeting for action. This motion was de- 
feated when a tie vote was decided by the vote of the President. 

President Johnson then asked for a tabulation of the votes on 
the adoption of the proposed constitution. The result of this 
tabulation was 22 in favor of and 19 against its adoption. 

President Johnson next called for the report of the Treasurer. 
The Financial Secretary read the letter of transmittal of Mr. W. D. 
Wall, Certified Public Accountant, to the Society’s Treasurer, 
Mr. Oscar F. Miller. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


April 20, 1942. 
Mr. O. F. MiLLer, TREASURER 


Dear Sir: 

We have completed the annual audit of the books of account of The 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1941. Presented herewith is our report. From the schedule of 
the Society’s Receipts and Disbursements it will be found that the total 
of receipts collected during the year was—$11,227.49 less advances refunded 
and bequests in the amount of $8,260.27 which leaves a total of $2,967.22 
from revenue sources as compared with $2,230.27 for the year 1940, an 
increase of $736.95 [this increase is due entirely to the advance sale of the 
History of the State of Ohio]. 

Total disbursements from Society Funds amounted to $3,705.50; less 
non-revenue disbursements totaling $2,264.37; leaving a total of expenses 
paid from Society Funds of $1,441.13. This leaves a balance of $1,526.09 
representing an excess of revenue receipts over expenses paid from Society 
Funds for the year 1941. 

Included in the above income figure was $18.75 of interest of Certificates 
of Deposit from the Hamilton Kline Memorial Fund which was credited to 
the checking account carried at the Bolivar State Bank, Bolivar, Ohio. The 
balance in the Kline Fund is $2,336.79. The Depositor’s claim for $437.03 
against the Bolivar State Bank still continues unchanged. 

The Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of commissary operations 
in many of the State Memorials is presented on page 3 [207/8]. This shows 
total receipts of $20,219.60, less cash advances of $480.86 and bequests 
credited to this fund of $2,042.00, leaving total revenue receipts of $17,- 
696.72, as compared with $14,799.55 for 1940, an increase of $2,850.43. 
Direct expenditures in connection with operations were $12,546.40 as com- 
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pared with $10,058.65 for 1940, an increase of $2,487.75. The Society also 
disbursed from this fund $4,422.56 for equipment, improvements and better- 
ments of the memorials and $480.86 in cash advances. The balance of 
$128.53 at January 1, 1941, of the bequest of $500.00 from Eliza Beulah 
Blackford was expended during the year. The Memorials Fund had a bal- 
ance at December 31, 1941, of $4,339.39. 

Presented on page 4 [207/8] is a Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of commissaries operation at the State Memorials which also shows 
cumulative balances from operations at the beginning of the year, results of 
operation for the year and cumulative results of operation for the commis- 
saries to December 31, 1941. 

The total of State Legislative. Appropriations was $190,956.00 and an 
Emergency Appropriation of $5,000.00 [for the purchase of Cedar Swamp], 
making a total of $195,956.00, Of this amount, $26,431.48 was not disbursed, 
leaving $169,524.52 expended during the year. These amounts represent an 
increase in appropriations of $32,133.37 and an increase in expenditures of 
$39,940.64. 

During the year the Society was in receipt of a gift of $6,359.19 from 
the Brown County U. S. Grant Memorial Association of Georgetown, Ohio, 
$6,200.00 of which amount was in U. S. Treasury coupon bonds and U. S. 
Treasury notes and $159.19 in cash. One $1,000.00 bond was sold, the pro- 
ceeds plus interest amounting to $1,082.81, which was transferred to the 
State Memorials Fund. The cash of $159.19 was also deposited to the credit 
of this account. The balance of $5,200.00 is a part of the Society’s Current 
Fund. The receipt of this gift was pursuant to and under authority of 
House Bill No. 170 passed March 27, 1941, and signed by the Governor 
March 31, 1941. Also, contract of “President Grant’s School House” on 
Lot No. 35, Georgetown, Ohio, with an itemized list attached was a part 
of the above gift. 

On completion of payment for Zoar Village on December 16, 1941, 
$1,000.00 was donated to the Society. This also was deposited to the credit 
of State Memorials Fund. 

The books of the Society were found in excellent condition and in 
balance and the several fund balances, as stated herein, are supported by 
bank statements, savings pass books, bonds and certificates of deposit. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. WALL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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The Ohio State Archeological & Historical Society 
Combined Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 





State, Society and State Memorial Funds for the Year 1941 


RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance, January 1, 1941........ 
Society Cash Rocsigts.....csccccccesss $ 11,227.49 
State Memorials Fund (Concessions). . 20,219.60 
State Appropriation House Bill 665...$190,956.00 
State Emergency Appropriation........ 5,000.00 
Total Appropriations.............. $195,956.00 


Less: Balance December 31, 1941, unused 26,431.48 
Net Amount from State Appropria- 


GEE * chpwasnvercscneasaeakes 169,524.52 

Total ReCewis.... ccc icc ccescces 

NN iSiaio ein Beka Gratartorenionieaine 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Museum and Library................. $ 76,233.31 

Museum and Library Additions and Bet- 
CID. oo nvs cen ettivecesseene P 506.00 
State Memorials Administration....... 3,256.49 
MN IN orotic cid, ehernrsciviniaiers earn data 166.80 
Chas. Willing Byrd Marker.......... 499.66 
ect udunos pacomee 36.00 
Buffington Island ..................5. 42.75 
SE ED is dwieveceicsabavsas 75.00 
Campus Martius......... NWT ROE IN Pee 9,919.54 
I eisai sdb Kawus Ma ees wawnce 4,438.50 
SN I oo vec ceeueensceonen 103.74 
Dunbar Historic House............... 867.71 
I ok ca eune neeebeacs 758.35 
PE iad nnc bendy yen ch Vewnaeue 35.84 
PE Sciniccenandawenneneaiow 977.07 
EEE aSiisseuicwknaaeens ened 7,680.69 
Bah sad cece u sade elas 3,698.39 
NN iiss Oi ie pe renee 70.66 
8 ee ee 1,531.23 
ED sid cnacnewcsoweawewians 2,080.08 
UR Ts id oe ous 3,109.23 


Fort St. Clair Blackford Fund........ 137.06 





$ 7,552.16 


200,971.61 


$208,523.77 
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RII otarnias ss en dnaiWictdcoricarlsoelb are 107.12 
ad na nbidn salen 2,554.66 
Geant Setreel Tlewse....cccsccccsscess 2,840.36 
Hanby Historic House............... 889.22 
Wm. Henry Harrison................ 939.66 
BIMyes BECMOCIN nook ccicccccsccecces 7,144.70 
MI IE Soc acasnccsncoondeee ne 431.07 
I leach bas ene wiaicarncava wie auxintonece 481.08 
Miamisburg Mound .................. 872.20 
DE icaetuawheduaonenewnee 3,565.81 
I I on cae dane nase a ae cateeneere 4,989.30 
MeCegkk IOUS oo civcccccccccccscvess 11,250.00 
I oooh Shap veto grea dicocwds ght Bi wieris ers. 236.80 
LOO POROBIVORN .nncciiccscsececcccces 82.15 
I oe ain a se bbe d in guid ned win 691.62 
I IN io iceraadiaces siarv's a aeons sor 26.50 
IRS os kicincokaccexbbawch’eiee es 16,189.91 
ins nannhing ddd pened wiewwens 67.68 
ee re 4,684.34 
IE FES asain cccarecagasincdc'sre avers 145.99 
I I ti dk cote ish oh rgtinsts Ahead ins 14,264.95 
National Road Booklets............... .22 
Total Disbursements ............. $190,679.84 
Balance December 31, 1941........... $ 17,843.98 
Represented by: 
Klippart Memorial Fund......... 2,285.70 
Current Fund Checking Account.. 2,673.83 
Current Fund Savings Account... 1,008.22 
Brown County U. S. Grant Me- 
morial Association ........... 5,200.00 
State Memorials Fund Checking 
TE ics saSacdsoanongs 4,339.39 
Kline Memorial Fund: 
Checking Account ........... & 336.79 
Certificates of Deposit........ 2,000.00 2,336.79 
oe ee ere $ 17,843.93 
Respectfully submitted, 
O. F. Mrrter, Treasurer. 
President Johnson in commenting on the report of the 
Treasurer expressed the hope that the report for next year would 
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be as good as the present one. He then called for the report of 
the Director. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Director takes pleasure in presenting herewith to the Trustees and 
Members of the Society his annual report for the year ended March 31, 
1942. During the past year the Museum and its several departments have 
utilized to the utmost funds and personnel at its disposal. It may be as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that with the outbreak of the current war 
the Museum is bending every effort toward cooperation with State and 
federal governments in the interest of final victory for the Allies. 


In time of war, men and nations think in terms of guns and ships. This 
unfortunately must be the attitude of those of us who are concerned with 
the preservation of America and the American way of life. Man, in com- 
mon with all animate creation is endowed with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, not alone as an individual but as a group. Yet man alone, of all ani- 
mate creation possesses an attribute peculiarly his own, without which he 
cannot live. This indispensable attribute may be termed “culture’—an 
intangible something in contrast to the material procedure of living and fight- 
ing to live. Culture is a concomitant of mind; of the thing which sets 
man apart from the so-called lower animals. It is spiritual and esthetic in 
character. Its age-old importance is a matter of record from the time of the 
early Greek philosophers to the present. That “man cannot live by bread 
alone” is as old as the Scriptures. 

Scanning the pages of history, one is impressed by the fact that almost 
without exception where nations have suffered extinction or submergence, 
there has been a corresponding precedent neglect of the culture aspects 
of life. Thus it becomes obvious that the preservation of “our way of 
life’ is a two-fold undertaking. Able-bodied men and women must join 
in the all-out effort to win the war, but just as necessary, for those who 
remain at home, is the conservation of the social structure upon which our 
civilization rests. Thus at the very outset, those of us whom you have 
charged with the administration of the Society’s affairs were framing the 
query: “What can we do?” The answer was obvious. We could and would 
serve as a cultural center for our Commonwealth. And that is what we are 
doing. 

It should be more widely known that to England is due the credit for 
the current interest in and support of museums here in America. Through- 
out the present struggle, when museums have been damaged by the ex- 
igencies of war, the English forthwith have repaired or rebuilt these essen- 
tial institutions in the interest of public morale. This attitude is reflected 
in our Federal Government and again in our own State Government. The 
interest and support of the incumbent administration is most gratifying and 
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encouraging. You may be interested to learn how your Society has pro- 
ceded to serve the State and the Nation. 

ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE. The Society, its personnel, plant and 
facilities have been made available to the various State and federal agencies 
for the successful prosecution of the war. The Director had occasion to 
be among the first to sound the clarion call for museums at the recent 
convention of the Central Section of the American Association of Museums, 
at Ft. Wayne, in a paper entitled “The Museum and the Defense Program.” 
Here in the Museum we have installed exhibits showing Ohio’s part in the 
war. The auditorium has been made available for the several registrations 
of enrolees and for various educational and patriotic groups. 

Looking to the defense of the Society’s physical properties and of the 
public use of the same, the precautions suggested by State and federal au- 
thorities have been taken. In order that the Museum and Library Staff 
should have basic training in methods of protection against air raid, in- 
cendiarism, sabotage and other threats, Starling L. Eaton, superintendent 
of maintenance, was designated as Building Leader, in cooperation both with 
the Ohio State University and the Fifteenth Ward. He has completed 
the requirement of 15 hours basic training and 20 hours first aid, and has 
been designated as an air-raid warden. The essentials of this basic train- 
ing have been passed on to other members of the Staff, with the result 
that the Museum and Library building now is prepared to meet any emer- 
gencies. 

The Division of State Memorials, of which Mr. E. C. Zepp is curator, 
was authorized to take similar measures for the forty-two memorial areas 
in the custody of the Society. All facilities, personnel, trucks, etc., have 
been placed at the disposal of the State. Most of the thirty-five employees 
in the memorial areas have completed the standard Red Cross first-aid 
courses; six have been assigned to duty as air-raid wardens, while several 
others are identified with air patrol and auxiliary police duty. 

The Ohio Committee for Conservation of Cultural Resources, charged 
with devising ways and means for protecting valuable materials in museums, 
libraries, State and local archives, was organized early in January at the re- 
quest of the National Resources Planning Board. In response to invita- 
tions, representatives of museums and libraries throughout the State met 
at the Museum and planned to carry out the responsibilities of the com- 
mittee. The Director of the Society was elected as permanent Chairman, 
with Secretary Lindley and Curator Overman as local members. Since its 
organization, this committee, in cooperation with the Ohio Historical Rec- 
ords Survey, has succeeded in disseminating pertinent literature and in- 
formation to virtually every museum, library, courthouse and to other places 
where valuable materials, books and documents exist. In addition, a sur- 
vey of space available to institutions outside Ohio for storage of similar 
valuables has been completed. 
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The Director, in cooperation with Drs. Lindley and Overman, called 
on the Governor of Ohio in the interest of organizing an Ohio War History 
Commission. This proposal met with a warm reception on the part of the 
Governor, and the commission now is actively functioning, with Dr. Carl 
Wittke as Chairman and Dr. Overman as Executive Secretary. The Mu- 
seum serves as headquarters for the commission. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. The Department of Archzology, 
under the charge of Richard G. Morgan, Curator, and H. H. Ellis, Assist- 
ant Curator, cooperated with the Ohio State University during the past sum- 
mer in the exploration of a prehistoric mound on the Dunlap farm, a few 
miles north of Chillicothe. Curator Morgan has completed a report on the 
examination of a prehistoric Indian site at Fairport Harbor, which report 
will be published shortly; he served as coeditor of unpublished archzologi- 
cal field notes of the late Warren K. Moorehead in the IIlinois Valley, which 
were published recently by the American Philosophical Society; he devised 
several archeological displays for State Memorials from surplus material 
in the Museum; and he carried on the routine duties of the department. 

Mr. Ellis, as technician for the Lithic Laboratory, continued experi- 
ments on the various techniques of working stone and flint, in the inter- 
est of rediscovering the methods employed by the prehistoric peoples of 
Ohio. This project was greatly advanced through the employment for a 
period of two months of Donald E. Crabtree, of Idaho. As a result of 
his experienced cooperation, the laboratory now has mastered virtually all 
the techniques of the prehistoric flint-chipper. Mr. Ellis has completed 
a final report on the work of the laboratory which will be published shortly. 
He also delivered a number of lectures on Ohio prehistory at Ohio State 
University, and participated in a number of radio broadcasts. 

For the Department of History, Dr. Overman has remodeled the hall of 
history; has completed a model of a water-driven pioneer grist mill; has 
devised new displays, and has furnished factual material for thirty-two 
separate broadcasts over the local university station, under the series “Ohio 
Builds a Nation” and “You Are Ohio.” In addition to routine duties he has 
served as Archivist for the Library and as Secretary of the Ohio War His- 
tory Commission; has contributed a chapter on “Education” for the new six- 
volume History of the State of Ohio; has written a number of book re- 
views and technical contributions to historical publications. He also is serv- 
ing as a committee member of several State and national organizations. 

Edward S. Thomas, Curator of Natural History, in addition to the 
heavy routine of his department, has prepared 1,000 natural-color slides of 
natural history subjects for the Museum’s visual aids service to Ohio public 
schools; has compiled a valuable list of references to Ohio wildlife in early 
Ohio newspaper files; has delivered numerous lectures before educational 
groups; and more recently has prepared a seasonal display for the Museum 
on “Spring Comes to Ohio.” 
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Mr. E. C. Zepp, Curator of State Memorials, and his assistant, J. R. 
Lawwill, have had a busy and a profitable year. In addition to the defense 
measures mentioned above, they have cooperated with the Ohio Develop- 
ment and Publicity Commission in preparing a display to be exhibited in 
various cities of the State; prepared and issued a new edition of the book- 
let Ohio Cherishes Her Historic Tradition; conducted several historical and 
archeological tours over the State, and have carried forward the develop- 
ment of the forty-two State Memorials directly in their charge. Curator 
Zepp’s report for the past year shows an attendance of visitors to the 
Memorials of 1,200,000, which breaks all previous records. He anticipates 
a decrease in attendance for the current year, because of the war, and fore- 
sees greater interest in the historic and recreational factors in these areas. 
As a result of the generosity of the recent State legislature, substantial 
additions and improvements have been made. The so-called “King’s Pal- 
ace” and the historic Gardens at Zoar Village, Tuscarawas County; the 
McCook House, at Carrollton, home of the famous “Fighting” McCook’s, 
of Civil War fame; and Cedar Swamp, a unique bit of the northland which 
the glacial invasion failed to eliminate, have been acquired. Funds for pw- 
chasing additional land at Fort Ancient, Warren County; Fort Hill, High- 
land County; and for repairing and improving the Garfield home, at Mentor, 
were appropriated. Mr. A. C. Spetnagel, Chillicothe, a Trustee of the 
Society, donated funds for a small museum building at Mound City, Chilli- 
cothe, and the late Mrs. Lillian B. Sturm bequeathed to the Society her 
house at Zoar village and a substantial sum for its maintenance. 

The Educational Service of the Museum has been augmented during the 
past year. Loan Collections of actual specimens, photographs and book- 
lets designed for use in the public schools of Ohio, have been used by more 
than 50,000 students and teachers. Groups visiting and receiving personal 
guide service totaled over 6,000 persons; a total of 32 radio broadcasts, 
previously mentioned, and the 1,000 natural-color slides prepared by Curator 
Thomas, are a part of the Educational Service. In addition to her duties 
as secretary to the Director, Winnie N. Waite has served as secretary for 
the Visual Aids section of the Educational Service. In keeping with its 
policy, the Museum confines its offerings to those needs only which are 
not available from other sources. The service to the Columbus public 
schools, under the supervision of Miss Olive Clevenger, teacher, has reached 
over 12,000 pupils during the year. In addition, Miss Clevenger inaugurated 
and completed a series of Saturday classes for the schools of Franklin 
County. This innovation has been most successful. 


FURTHERING THE INTERESTS OF THE SOCIETY. The an- 
nual convention of the American Association of Museums, to which the 
Society played host as of last June, served to acquaint the country at large 
with the importance of our activities and accomplishments. The Director 
attended the meeting of the Council of the Association held in New York 
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City last December, and was reelected to the council, which is the gov- 
erning body for the national organization. This it may be assumed re- 
flects the high standing of the Society in museum circles. The Director 
; served as chairman of a committee which drafted a new constitution for 
the Midwest section of the Museums Association, meeting in Fort Wayne; 
| prepared a bibliography of the late Gerard Fowke for the Dictionary of 
| American Biography; wrote a chapter on the “Ohio Aborigines” for the 
current History of the State of Ohio; assisted in organizing and was elected 
vice-president of a new section (Section K, anthropology) of the Ohio 
Academy of Science, and addressed numerous civic and educational groups 
over the State. 

On authorization of the Board, Irma P. Anderson, formerly director 
of the Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, Coshocton, was added to the Staff 
as Public Relations Secretary, as of November 1, 1941. Mrs. Anderson is 
proving most efficient in her efforts to increase the Society’s membership 
and to make the organization more widely known. In the interest of im- 
proving the Museum as a cultural center, several additional facilities have 
been provided, and a number of displays are being modernized. The Super- 
intendent of Maintenance, Mr. Eaton, and his staff, have rendered yeoman 
service in caring for the building and in making repairs. Irene C. Stahl, 
as Financial Secretary, Gertrude Bell, as Information Clerk, James S. 
Waite, Cabinet-maker, and P. F. Mooney, Museum Assistant, and others of 
the Staff, have served well and faithfully. 

We regret to report the death of Grover C. Koons, Staff Photographer, 
in December, 1911. His place has been filled by Oliver J. Williams. 


H. C. SHeEtrone, Director. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Thank you, Mr. Director. Those of 
us who are in close contact with the institution must always be 
amazed at the enormous amount of work which is being done and 
the fine character of that work in all departments of the institution. 
In order to break the program for a moment, I will call for the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee unanimously recommended the 
reelection of Carl V. Weygandt, of Lakewood, Carl Wittke, of 
Oberlin, and Oscar F. Miller, of Columbus. The President called 
for nominations from the floor. There being none, the Secretary 
was instructed by the Chairman to cast the ballot for each of the 
nominees. 

President Johnson then called for the report of the Secretary, 
who prefaced ‘his report with the announcement that he had re- 
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ceived messages from two of the Trustees expressing regret in not 
being able to attend the meeting. These were Mr. W. E. Levis, of 
Toledo, who is in government service in Washington, and Dr. Car] 
Wittke, who was ill. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


To THE TRUSTEES AND MEMBERS OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HIsToRICAL SOCIETY: 


The Secretary presents to the Board of Trustees and Members of the 
Society his ninth annual report for the year ending March 31, 1942, it being 
the Annual Report for the fifty-sixth year of the Society. 


I. Secretarial Duties 


In addition to the routine duties of the Secretary, there have been a 
number of activities which have required his attention. 

During the year he has served as a member of the Council of the new 
American Association for State and Local History and appeared on the 
program of the first annual meeting held in Hartford, Connecticut, in Octo- 
ber, 1941, speaking on “Raising the Standards of Historical Society Work.” 
At this time and place he also represented the Society at the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists, and on the same trip appeared on 
the program of a general library conference held in Philadelphia. He 
arranged the program and was chairman of the Librarians Section of the 
American Association of Museums. 

During the year, as the chairman of the Ohio Committee of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Anthony Wayne Memorial Association, he has or- 
ganized the association on a State-wide basis with a general committee for 
the State as a whole. 

Addresses were given before the annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Historical Society where he was called upon to assist in an advisory way 
in the drafting of a new constitution for the society; the annual State 
meeting of the Society of Mayflower Descendants; the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; and four local historical societies, three of which were in 
process of organization. 

Several weeks before the United States officially entered the present 
World War, the Secretary took the initiative in a movement to create an 
Ohio World War Commission to collect, organize and preserve material 
concerning Ohio’s interests and activities in the struggle. Later Dean Carl 
Wittke of Oberlin College, who had been a member of a similar commission 
in the previous World War, approached the Governor of Ohio and such a 
commission was created. Professor Wittke, a Trustee of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society was chosen Chairman of the commis- 
sion and William D. Overman, Curator of History and Archivist, was elected 
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Executive Secretary. The materials collected here will become a part of 
the Society’s Library. 

Time has been required in connection with the sponsoring of the Ohio 
Writers’ Project, the Historical Records Survey and the State Newspaper 
Index project. 

The demand upon the Secretary’s office through correspondence is in- 
creasing constantly. During the six-month period, beginning August 1, 
the Secretary dictated or wrote 2,424 letters while his secretary added to 
this 240 letters personally composed. These were in reply to over 3,000 
letters and postal cards. Eighteen hundred telephone calls were answered. 
(Careful statistics on the office load were compiled for the period August 
1 to February 1.) 

Plans are already being made, with the approval of the Board of Trus- 
tees to commemorate the life and historical activities of Henry Howe as a 
part of the program of the Ohio History Conference and Annual Meeting 
of the Society in April, 1943. 

This year’s Ohio History Conference, while held earlier than the An- 
nual Business Meeting, was well attended and interesting programs were 
presented. A report of the conference appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Membership 


The total membership of the Society as of April 1, 1942, was 631 as 
compared with 609 last year. During the year 5 life members (two of 
them honorary), 1 sustaining member, 2 contributing members, and 33 an- 
nual members were added. During the year a Public Relations Secretary 
functioning under the supervision of the Director has been appointed, and 
gives promise of strengthening the membership very materially. 


Trustees 
During the year one new Trustee has been appointed by the Governor, 
Mr. William E. Levis of Toledo. 
The terms of Oscar F. Miller, Carl V. Weygandt and Carl Wittke as 
Trustees elected by the Society’s members expire at this time. 


Il. Publications 


In addition to the two regular periodical publications, marked progress 
has been made on the History of the State of Ohio which has claimed the 
attention of the whole editorial staff. During the past year volumes II 
and III have been completed and Volume VI is now in press and should 
be available in June. The manuscripts of Volumes IV and V are in the 
Editor’s hands for final preparation for publication. It now seems certain 
that the entire history published in six volumes will be available during 
1942 if sufficient funds are secured to cover the cost of printing. 

Much praise has been expressed concerning the volumes already pub- 
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lished. Five hundred volumes were set aside for sale with the understand- 
ing that sets should not be broken. It was thought advisable to delay a 
sales campaign until the history was complete. However 118 sets have 
already been ordered. 

Several manuscripts have been submitted to the Editor for. criticism 
and possible publication but funds have not been available and the staff has 
had no free time for their final preparation because of the heavy duties 
entailed by the work on the History of the State of Ohio. 


III. The Library 


During the year, 3,478 volumes have been added to the Library. Because 
of the small book fund available, only 488 of these were purchased. Of 
the remaining volumes, 1090 were gifts; 622 were obtained through ex- 
change, and 55 were received for review in our publications. There were 
1,223 pamphlets which have been bound separately or filed in boxes. 

The total number of periodicals received was 313, representing 67 
gifts, 200 exchanges and 46 cash subscriptions. The library now contains 
50,826 volumes exclusive of newspapers. 

In the Newspaper Division the Library receives 67 Ohio dailies, and 11 
out-of-state dailies; 66 weeklies and semiweeklies; and 5 foreign-language 
papers printed in Ohio. 

In addition to these current files, the Library has also received 506 
wrapped volumes and 118 bound volumes, or 38,667 issues during the past 
year. During the year the Newspaper Library answered 2,677 personal calls 
for newspapers besides carrying on a large correspondence with those peo- 
ple unable to come to the Library for their research. 

Particular mention should be made of the Newspaper Index and Micro- 
film Project which the Society has sponsored for three and one-half years 
under the supervision of Laurence H. Bartlett, head of the newspaper de- 
partment. This has not only produced seven excellent reference works and 
aids to research in the form of the index but has also given the Society one 
of the finest collections of newspaper microfilms in the world. The micro- 
film, now going through the final checking process, will provide the research 
student with approximately 500,000 feet (eight newspaper pages to the foot) 
of seven Ohio newspapers, thereby facilitating research and assuring preser- 
vation as well as economy in storage. The index to this film, as well as 
the original files, offers bound volumes of proper name and subject annota- 
tions, completely cross referenced, of all Ohio news and opinion in the 
Akron Beacon Journal, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Co- 
lumbus Ohio State Journal, Toledo Blade, Dayton Journal and the Youngs- 
town Vindicator. These films represent a cost of over $75,000 but have 
cost this Society nothing in cash. Although the War effort has reduced 
the project personnel considerably, volumes are still being printed and 
bound. To date, there have been 33 yearly editions produced with several 
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more in process. Distribution of the volumes is being made from coast to 
coast at the bare cost price of fifty cents per volume. In this connection 
it is to the Society’s credit that many favorable comments have been re- 
ceived regarding the excellent work done on these volumes and the goodwill 
thus bestowed upon the Society as sponsor is of great value and does much 
to add to our growing reputation as a progressive and far-sighted organiza- 
tion. The index and microfilm have given us something of which to be 
proud. Completion of this important work is our immediate aim and al- 
though production will be slow in the next year or two we are hopeful 
of eventually indexing at least 100 years of Ohio newspapers. 

The Catalogue Department of the Library has catalogued and made 
ready for library use 4,061 books, the cards typed and filed numbering 
10,197. Approximately 1,400 books have been placed on shelves for which 
no cards have been typed and filed. Approximately 4,200 accessioned books 
and pamphlets are in the Catalogue Department waiting to be catalogued. 

Mr. Weaver, head of this department, deserves mention for his faith- 
ful, conscientious work in cataloguing, as well as in assisting with the edi- 
torial work. His work is the most technical in the Library and he has 
never had sufficient and proper help. 


Manuscripts 


During the year many additions of great value have been made in the 
Manuscript Department. This type of material is of outstanding value to 
a library of a historical society. Perhaps the most outstanding collection 
added during the year was the “James and Sarah Walker Collection” pre- 
sented by Dr. Claude F. Walker of Darien, Connecticut. Mr. Walker is a 
member of the Society. The Walker family came to Ohio in 1801, and 
was a very prominent one in the making of Ohio, and the collection is rich 
in historical, genealogical and biographical material. 


Archives 
Seven truck loads of papers from the State House, principally from the 
Governor’s office, were transferred to the Public Archives Section of the 
Library during the year. 


Reference Department 


An increased burden has devolved upon Miss Mills during the year 
due to changes in the staff occasioned by the Draft, curtailment of WPA 
help and increased demands on the resources of the library for reference 
work. In addition to her usual duties, she has had to assume the genealogi- 
cal work as well. 
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The Staff 
The Library staff has suffered very materially as a result of the Gov- 
ernment’s defense and war policy. Laurence H. Bartlett, head of the 
Newspaper Department; K. W. McKinley, Assistant Librarian in charge of 
manuscripts and archives; and Andrew J. Ondrak, Jr., Assistant Reference 
Librarian, have all been called into the service of their country, Messrs. 
Bartlett and Ondrak to the Army, and Mr. McKinley to the Navy. Miss 
Lois Hiestand, the secretary to the Secretary-Editor-Librarian, resigned 
July 1, 1941. Miss Bertha E. Josephson, previously Editorial Associate of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review and technical editor of the Albert 
J. Beveridge Memorial Fund, was secured to fill the vacancy, and serve as 
‘ Editorial Associate on publications. Harold C. O’Neal was appointed as 
temporary Reference Assistant in charge of manuscripts and archives. 
The greatest single need at present in order to make the Library more 
efficient is additional space and equipment. We cannot give proper care 
and service until this need is met. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hariow LINpLeEy, 
Secretary, Editor, and Librarian, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Thank you, Mr. Secretary. This is 
another evidence of the good work being done by the institution. 
At this point President Johnson called attention to an ad- 
dress by Dr. Randolph C. Downes, entitled “Ohio Population 
Trends, 1920-1940” which had been scheduled for the program. 
Because of the lateness of the hour and with Dr. Downes’ consent, 
the address was omitted. It appears on the pages immediately 
following this report. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
HaARLOw LINDLEy, Secretary 

















OHIO POPULATION TRENDS, 1920-1940 





3y RANDOLPH C. DOWNES 





From the point of view of population figures, Ohio has almost 
stopped growing. The following table’ taken from the 1940 cen- 
sus report shows that the increase of 260,915 in the 1930’s is the 
smallest 10-year growth since the first decade of the eighteenth 
century and the smallest percentage of growth in Ohio’s entire 
history. 


Census 1o-yr. Increase 1o-yr. Increase 

Year Population In Numbers In Percentages 
1940 6,907,612 260,915 3.9 
1930 6,646,697 887,303 15.4 
1920 5,759,394 992,273 208 
1910 4,767,121 609,576 14.7 
1900 4,157,545 485,216 13.2 
1890 3,672,329 474,267 14.8 
1880 3,198,062 532,802 20.0 
1870 2,665,260 325,749 13.9 
1860 2,339,511 359,182 18.1 
1850 1,980,329 460,862 30.3 
1840 1,519,467 581,564 62.0 
1830 937,903 396,469 61.3 
1820 581,434 350,674 152.0 
1810 230,760 ($= ceeoeee 


Ohio’s population decline has taken another epoch-making 
turn in that, for the first time in the State’s history, more people 
have left Ohio than have come into it. This is shown by the fact 
that the excess of births over deaths during the 1930’s was greater 
than the increase in the State’s population. The excess of births 





1 All Ohio population figures for the first four tables are taken from the pamphlet, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 16th Census of the United 
States, 1910, Population, First Series, Number of Inhabitants Ohio (United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941). 
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over deaths was 286,300; the increase in population was 260,915.” 
Hence in order to make room for the 25,385 extra babies, the 
same number of adults had to leave. It is clear then that in so far 
as Ohio is concerned the 150-year migration is over. Ohio has 
settled down. 

For its population increase Ohio is now solely dependent 
upon the fact that its birth rate is higher than its death rate. How 
long this condition will prevail is problematical. The birth rate 
has declined from an annual 22.1 per 1,000 in 1921 to 16.7 in 
1940, and was as low as 13.8 in 1933. At the same time the death 
rate has remained practically the same, being 11.3 for the years 
1921 and 1940 and not straying far from that figure at any time. 

In other words, the excess of births over deaths has declined 
from 507,412 in the 1920’s to 286,300 in the 1930’s. If the trend 
continues at the same rate for another twenty years the grim reaper 
will be hot on the heels of the stork; twenty years after that the 
old gentleman with the scythe will be in the lead. Moreover, 
the death rate is soon due for a rather sharp rise as a result of the 
fact that those born in the heyday of population increase of two 
generations ago will begin to cross the great divide in very great 
numbers. Nor should too much blame be placed upon the depres- 
sion for the decline of the birth rate. If the birth rate had stayed 
at the depression low of 13.8 in 1933 for every year of the 1930's, 
the population of Ohio would have been reduced by only 97,307. 
Declining birth rates are the result of much more devitalizing 
forces affecting the child-bearing population than economic depres- 
sions. These devitalizing forces may change, but they have not 
begun to do so yet. Indeed, the promise of a long war justifies one 
in expecting an accentuation of them. 

So far this study has dealt with the population of Ohio as a 
whole. A consideration of sub-groups offers the following bases 
of division: (1) by geographical regions, (2) by age division, and 
(3) by sex division. 

Taking geographical regionalization first, it is to be observed 
that population increase has disappeared in half of Ohio’s so-called 


2 All birth and death figures are taken from the mimeographed annual reports 
issued by the State of Ohio Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics. 
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“big eleven” cities, and has entirely disappeared if their aggregate 
population in the 1920’s and 1930’s is compared. These are the 
cities in Ohio’s ten metropolitan districts as defined by the United 
States Census Bureau. The following table compares their popu- 
lation totals for the 1920’s and the 1930's :* 
1920-30 In- 1920-30 In- 1930-40 In- 1930-40 In- 
crease in Nos. crease in % crease in Nos. crease in Yo 


ee + 46,605 +22.4 —10,249 4.0 
Canton ..... + 17,815 + 20.5 + 3,495 +3.3 
Cincinnati ...-+- 49,913 +12.4 + 4,450 +1.0 
Cleveland ...+103,588 +13.0 —22,093 —2.5 
Columbus ...+ 53,533 +22.6 +15,523 +5.3 
Dayton ..... + 48,423 +31.7 + 9,736 +4.8 
Hamilton- 

Middletown + 18,899 +29.9 — 356 —).4 
Springfield ..+ 7,903 +-13.0 -+ 1,919 +28 
ro + 47,554 +19.6 — 8,369 —2.9 
Youngstown .+ 37,644 +28.4 — 2,282 —13 
. ee + 431,877 +181 — 8,226 —0.3 


It is true that the suburbs of these cities did not show a net 
decline, but it is also true that their rate of increase in the 1930's 
declined considerably. The suburban increase of the 1920’s was 
64.0 per cent (377,350) compared with 11.1 per cent (106,833) 
for the 1930’s. 

What about Ohio’s cities and villages in general? The fol- 
lowing table summarizes the population change figures for all of 
Ohio’s incorporated communities :* 

Change in 1920's Change in 1930's 
Numbers Percent Numbers Percent 
Big Eleven (including Hamilton- 


PD i cunmadeuebnedmas 431,877 18.1 8 ,226 0.3 
Cities of 20,000-71,000 (exclud- 

ing Hamilton-Middletown .... 169,162 31.7 10,150 1.4 
Cities of 10,000-20,000.......... 93 , 496 32.1 28 ,049 7.0 
Cities of 5,000-10,000.......... 66, 706 21.6 30,387 8.1 
Villages of 2,500-5,000 ........ 36,849 19.6 14,835 6.5 


*The plus sign signifies an increase; the minus sign a decrease. During the 
1920’s and 1930’s the boundaries of some of the cities were enlarged. This means that 
increases tend to be less than shown and decreases tend to be larger. 

‘In all tables involving the comparison of groups of communities in the 1920's 
and the 1930’s newly created communities have been included in the totals, only when 
they could be compared with their status ten years before. In other words the 1930 
population of the new communities created in the 1920’s was not added to the totals 
for the 1920’s, but was added to the totals for the 1930’s. The 1940 population of the 
new communities created in the 1930’s was not added to the totals for the 1930's. 
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This table shows that to some degree the larger the cities the 
harder they fell. Although the population increase of the small 
cities slowed down in the 1930’s, it made a better showing than 
was the case with their larger brothers. 

This relationship continues as we approach the farm areas. 
The Census Bureau reports that the population of Ohio’s urban 
area increased 22.6 per cent in the 1920’s and only 2.3 per cent in 
the 1930’s, as compared with a 2.7 per cent rural increase for the 
1920’s and a 7.3 per cent increase in the 1930’s. This is the first 
time in Ohio history that the rural areas have increased at a 
greater rate than the urban ones. If the Census Bureau reports 
are dissected by subtracting all city and village population from 
the total, thus getting a “pure farm” figure, the change is even 
greater: a 0.2% increase in the 1920’s and a 6.1% increase in 
the 1930’s. Tabulating these areas with the small villages achieves 
the following results: 


1920's [n- 1920's In- 1930's In- 1930's In- 

Villages crease in Nos. creasein% creasein Nos. crease in% 
2000-250) ....... 8,928 18.5 4,909 8.6 
1500-2000 ....... 6,801 10.1 7,279 9.1 
1000-1500 ....... 5, 809 6.5 7,907 7.9 

500-1000 ....... +, O86 3.9 7,957 6.1 
Under 500 ...... 683 0.8 5,306 6.1 
Farm area ..:.- 2,648 0.2 84,565 6.1 


Just how much the two preceding tables prove is uncertain. It 
seems justifiable to assume that in the 1920’s villages and cities 
received migrants in percentages that varied directly in propor- 
tion to their size, except that the middle-sized cities enjoyed the 
most advantageous position. As for the 1930’s it can be said that 
population increase became somewhat more uniform, the cities and 
large villages dropping their great increases and the farms and 
small villages assuming small ones. It would seem more justifi- 
able to conclude that migration slowed down rather than changed 
its course or direction. More evidence to this effect will be pro- 
duced from other sources. 

The first of these sources is to be found in a comparison 
county by county of the population increase with the excess of 
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births over deaths. If the population increase of a county was 
greater than the excess of births, there was a migration to the 
county; if the population increase was smaller than the excess of 
births, there was a migration away from the county. This evidence 
justifies the following general conclusions: 


1. A back-to-the-farm movement accounts for only a part 

of the change. 

To a large degree the rural areas showed an improved 

population record because the city-ward migration 

slowed down rather than stopped or was reversed. 

3. Many of the more densely populated areas continued 
to increase by migration during the 1930’s, but at a 
slower rate. 

4. A few densely populated areas increased their rate 
of increase by migration. 

5. A very few rural areas increased their rate of decrease 
by migration. 


tv 


The figures for each county follow :° 





























Excess | Popula- | Popula- | Popula- 

0 tion tion In- | tion De- 

Births | Increase | crease by | crease by 

Total Total Over or Migra- | Migra- 

County Births | Deaths | Deaths | Decrease tion tion 

Adams 1920’s| 160| 2 ,588| 1,572|\— 2,022|......... | 3,694 
1930’s| 4,170 2,452 1, 718+ 7 are | 294 

MD kvenuns | 15,285] 9,095 6,190;+ 1,196|......... | 4,994 
13,428 9,798] 5,630\+ 3,884|......... | 1,746 
Ashland | 4,733 3,231 1,502/+ 2,240 Wvssensess 
| 4,615 3,320 1,295|+ 2,918 Ge tcudtenee 

Ashtabula ...| 12,932! 8,652 4,20\4+ 2,816)......... 1,464 
| 10,016] 8,667 1,349)+ ae 1,036 

Athens ...... | 10,496} 6,349 4,147\— 6,205)......... | 10,402 
| 8,201] 5,819 2,382)+ 1,901)......... 391 

Auglaize ....| 5,373} 3,004 2,369/— 1,493]......... 3,862 
| 3,993} 2,997 996| + Serres 993 


























5 The migration figure for each county should not be considered absolutely accurate 
but approximately so. The main difficulty is that in the metropolitan areas some 
mothers crossed county lines to have their children born in city hospitals. This would 
tend to show a greater migration away from the metropolitan counties than actually 
occurred, This inaccuracy should not be exaggerated, however, because of the total 
number of mothers going to city hospitals relatively few are considered to have 
crossed county lines in so doing. 
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Excess | Popula- | Popula- | Popula- 
of tion tion In- | tion De- 
Births | Increase | crease by | crease by 
Total Total Over or Migra- | Migra- 
County Births | Deaths | Deaths | Decrease tion tion 
Belmont ....| 21,548 10,543 11,005|/+ 1,526)......... 9,479 
15,756; 10,210 5,546) + a 4,651 
Brown ...... 3,740 2,845 895|\— 2,473]......... , 368 
2,981 2,610 971}/+. 1,490 A 
SE wacnens 24,129 11,931] 12,198|+ 27,059) 14,861)......... 
21,479| 12,699 8,780|4+ 6,165|......... 2,615 
Carroll ..... | 2,686 1,611 1,075) + eee 
2,129 1,605 524/+ 1,392 re 
Champaign 4,318 3,327 991|— Raa 1,959 
3,986 3,289 697\/+ 1,155 RARE 
SE acccnaas 15,063} 11,029 4,034/+ 10,208 ee 
13,761{ 11,428 2,333|+ 4,711 cf) een 
Clermont ....| 4,962 3,794 1,168|+ 1,495 eee 
| 4,306 3,851 455|-+ 4,323 EE 
Clinton ..... | 3,663 2,965 698|\— _ 1,489]......... 2,187 
| 3,238 2,837 401}+ 1,027 ER 
Columbiana .| 18,568] 10,655 7,913|-- 3,858).......0. 4,560 
| 15,977| 10,623 5,354/+ 3,637]......... 1,717 
Coshocton ... 5,906 3,586 2,320/— ae 2,939 
5,166 3,742 1,424/+ 1,618 WE séxxesees 
Crawford ... 6,190 4,235 1,955\— 709)......... 2,664 
| 5,624 4,497| 1,127|+ 901 
Cuyahoga ...| 112,618] 115,985] 96,633/+257,960| 161,327]......... 
168,516] 122,836]  45,680/+ 15,795|......... 9 ,885 
ee 7,427 4,557 2 —. —-— eae 7,772 
| 6,312] 4,469 1,843}+ Sere 1,021 
Defiance .... 4,738 2,864 1,874|— 1,835]......... 3,709 
4,269 2,762 1,507/+ 1,658 ee 
Delaware . 4,411 3,462 949) + : | are 946 
3,893 3,380 513] + 754 \ ere 
SY canescens 7,152 6,044 1,108|+ 2,344 ia sacvens 
6,009 5,697 312/+ 1,068 Re 
Fairfield .... 8,779 4,954 3,525/+ 3,526 eee 
8,028 5,206 2,822/4+ 4,480 1,660|........- 
Fayette ..... | 3,867 2,607 1,260|— _ seers 2,023 
| 3,457 2,560 897| + Ee 262 
Franklin ....! 63,285 45,301 17 ,984|+ 77,104 i 2) ee 
| 57,580! 49,804) 7,776|+ 27,657| 19,881]......... 
Fulton ...... | 4,674 2,822! 1,852) + Pee 1,820 
| 4,111 2,116] 1,195] + ES 1,046 
. keaac | 4,243] 4,321] eee 183 
| 4,565) 4,763] 198/+ 1,880 Ce ecconees 
Geauga ..... | 2,152! 1,773) 379) + eee 1 
1,969} 1,858] 111/+ 4,016] aa Ladner 
Greene ..... | 5,514] 4,052! 1,462/+ 2,038] iis wacteak 
| 1,780] 3,810 970|+ 2,604] 7 weer 
Guernsey 8, 662| 4,862! 3,800] — ror ee aon | 7,666 
6, 128! 4,195] 1,433 SS a. | 4,097 
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Excess | Popula- | Popula- | Popula- 

of tion tion In- | tion De- 

Births | Increase | crease by | crease by 

Total Total Over or Migra- | Migra- 

County Births | Deaths | Deaths | Decrease tion tion 

Hamilton ...| 100,881 76,092| 24,789|+ 95,678|  70,889|......... 

| 93,505) 81,286] 12,279/+ 32,631] 21,352|......... 

Hancock ....| 7,138| 4,690] ,448/+ 2,010]......... 438 

| 6,003] 4,798 1,205) + ee 816 

Hardin .....| 5, 262| 3,743 1,519; — 1,532]......... 3,051 

| 4, 672| 3,584 1,088\— 574|......... 1,662 

Harrison ....| 3,626 2,352 1,274/— (| 2,055 

| 3,079 2,126 953\+ 1,469) Ok iemtoncacoes 

Henry ..... | 4,995 2,512 2,483|\—  838]......... 3,321 

| 3,826 2,325 1,501)/+ SP TSES 1,269 

Highland ...| 4,394 3,573 821|\— 2,194)......... 3,015 

| 4,474 3,644 830/+ 1,683 Pebbvthcantas 

Hocking ....| 5, 203} 2,403 2,800,— 2,884]......... 5, 684 

| 4,096) 2,325 eo on? eee 674 

Holmes .....| 3,955! 1,828 2,027|\— 289]......... 2,266 

| 3,863| 1,830 2,033/+ 1,150]......... 883 

Huron ..... | 6,404| 4,865 1,539)+ 1,276)......... 263 

| 5,926 5,013 913;+ 1,100 re 

Jackson .....| 5,775 3,051 2,724|\— 2,302]......... ) , 026 

| 5,006] 3,040 1,956/+ 1, — ee 

Jefferson ... 18 ,273} 9,530 8,743}+ 10,727 SR escns<axs 

| 17,035 9 , 256 7,779|+ 9,822 Ff eee 

eae >, 094 3,900 1,194)/— NE 1,436 

| 4,703] 4,180] 523|+ 1,686} Di bi erage 

aren | 6,596! 4,161| 2,435] + 523] 13,007]......... 

| 6,106! 4,824 1,282/+ 8,346 - are 

Lawrence ...| 10,257 5,431 4,826/+ 5,001 re 

| 9,095] 5,187] 3,908|+ 2,164/......... 1,744 

Licking .....| 10,289 7,472 2,817/+ 3,536]  § 719)......... 

| 8,609 7,814 795|+ 2,317) 1,522]......... 
Logan ..... 4,937 3,795 1,142;— 1,123]......... 
| 4,601 3,862 739\+  6438]......... 

Lorain ......| 20,536! 10,635 9,901|+ 18,594] 8,693]......... 
| 16,342; 11,028 5,314/4+ 3,184|......... 

| eee | 63,363] 388,712) 24,651/+ 71,988)  47,387]......... 
| 58,325] 39,780] 13,445|— 3,876]......... 

Madison .... 4,083 2,357 1,726/+  591{ 1,135]......... 

3,335 2,348 987|+ 1,558)  571)......... 

Mahoning . 52,045) 22,939) 29,106/+ 49,832]  20,726)......... 
37,944| 22,598] 15,346/+ 4,109]......... 

Marion .....| 8 ,664| 5,320 3,344/+ 3,416] 72|......... 
| 7,744| 5,391 2,453|\— ss“ 2Zl......... 

Medina ... 5,216 3,356 1,860/+ 3,610) 1,750)......... 

4,900 3,587 1,313|+ 3,357, 2,044]......... 
Meigs .... 4,579 3,079 1,500)— 2,228]......... 
| 3,865. 2,558 Se. Bnkicsdeas 
Mercer .....| 5.7% 2,737 2,985|+ 1,776]......... 

1 + 





4,595] 
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Excess | Popula- | Popula- | Popula- 
of tion tion In- | tion De- 
Births | Increase | crease by | crease by 

Total Total Over or Migra- | Migra. 

County Births | Deaths | Deaths | Decrease tion tion 
Miami ..... | 9 , 459 6,593) 2,866\+ 2,873 " eae 
| 9,094 6,602 2,492|+ 1,3381}......... 1,161 
Monroe ..... 3,728 2,060 1,668|\— 2,234]......... 3,902 
3,163 2,066 1,097)+ 882 
Montgomery 43,210} 31,456 11,754|/+ 63,949 |) 
44,633} 35,062 9,571;+ 21,999 J eee 
Morgan 2,380 2,002 378} — ee 1,350 
2,416 2,025 391| + 644 ene 
Morrow ‘a 2,369 1,905 464|— 1 1,081]......... 1,545 
| 2,196 1,793 403}+ 1,157 eee 
Muskingum | 12,933 8,698 4,235;+ 9,418 — aces’ 
12,039 9,020 3,019}+ 2,397|......... 622 

Noble ...... | 2,828} 1,692) 1,136|— 2,888/......... | 4,024 
| 2,404 1,344 860|\— ss 87Al......... | 1,234 
Ottawa ..... 4,633 2,655 1,978)+ 1,916)......... 62 
| 3,032| 2,586) 446| +- | ae | 195 
Paulding ....| 3,050 1,681 1,369,— 3,435|......... 4,807 
| 2,501 1,617 884) + 658 

Pe ssaces 6,698 3,344 3,354|— 4,653]......... 8,007 
4,443 3,155 1,288\— 358]......... 1,646 
Pickaway 5,227 3,468 1,759/+ 1,450)......... 309 
4,592 3,631 961) + ae 310 
ae 3,345 1,705 1,6440\— 275)......... 1,915 
3,284 1,572 1,712|+ 2,237 ee 
Portage ..... 6,996 4,715 2,281;+ 6,413 ee 
5, 784 4,785 999\+ 3,978 oo ee 
eer 3,797 2,781 1,016) + ee 233 
| 3,063 2,584 479) + 874 ee 
Putnam ..... | 5,996 2,687 3,309|,— 2,677]......... 5,986 
| 4,100 2,245 1 ,855|/— —— eee 1,913 
Richland ....| 11,414 7,155 4,259/+ 10,724 SS ae 
| 11,612 7,749 3,863\+ 7,951 | ererer 
ne | 9,790 5,534 4,256|4- 3,625]......... 631 
| 9,947 5,947 4,000/+ 6,966 eee 
Sandusky ...| 6,807 4,236 2,581;+ 2,622) eee 
| 6 , 266 4,335 1,931/+ 1,283)......... 648 
Se cn ccss | 19,260 9,000} 10,260/4+ 18,371 5. eee 
| 17,005 9,498 7,007|\ 4+ 5,344|......... , 163 
Seneca ...... 8,986 5,912 3,074|+ 4,765 a oe 
| 7,915 6,656 1,259) + | 701 
Shelby ..... | 5,302) 2,717| 2,585|— 909)......... | 3,584 
4,472| 2,850] 1,622|+ 1,147|......... | 475 
SE wédaicns 42,946| 24,174| 18,772|+ 44,566] 25,794|......... 
35,146] 25,411 9,735|+ 13,103 DNs vccwesen 
Summit ..... | 67,544] 27,089] 40,455/+ 58,066] 17,611|......... 
| 31,787| 28, 7154 23,072\— 4,726]......... 798 
Trumbull ...| 22' 375} 10,760| 11,615)+ 39, eee 
| 17,526) 10,834 6, 692 252 9) 560 pane bee 
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Excess | Popula- | Popula- | Popula- 

of tion tion In- | tion De- 

Births | Increase | crease by | crease by 

Total Total Over or Migra- | Migra- 

County Births | Deaths | Deaths | Decrease tion tion 

Tuscarawas . 15,399: 7,868 7,581/+ 4,615]......... 2,916 
11,445 7,934 3,511)/+ ae 2,888 

ee 3,376 2,342 1,034,— 1,726]......... 2,760 
2,715 2,226 489) + 820 eiiksmaan 

Van Wert ..| 4,634| 2,809 1,825|— 1,987|......... | 3,762 
3,676 2,781 895) + ea 409 

Vinton ..... 2,451 1,208 1,243\— 1,788)......... 3,031 
2,269 1,241 1,028/+ 1,286 . Sea. 

Warren ..... 4,617 3,205 1,412/+ 1,632 
4,078 3,116 962|+ 2,546 2 Bee 

Washington . 8,383 5,282 3,101)/+ «=e 2,489 
| 7, 269| 5,693) 1,576(/+ 1,100]......... 476 
Wayne ...... | 8,599 5,064 3,535|+ 5,678 eo Sere 
| 7,773 5,293 2,480;/+ 3,496 ie eer 

Williams ....| 4,539 2,790 1,749\——> Bl]......... 2,060 
| 3,772 2,936 636|/+ 1,194 eae 

Wood ....5.. | 9,373 5,133 4,240/4+ 5,428 SR aietsakns 
| 7,602 5,204 2,398\+ 1,476]......... 922 

Wyandot ....| 3,728 2,157 1,571;— ee 2,016 
2,811 2,150 661) + SE 479 

Totals 1920’s|1,244,213| 743,455} 500,758|/+887,303] 386,545]......... 
1930’s|1,056,927| 770,627| 286,300|+260,915]......... | 25,385 





The interpretation of this table may be assisted by grouping 
the counties into the 54 more rural ones (outside metropolitan 
districts) and the 34 more urban ones (inside metropolitan dis- 
tricts). In 29 of the 54 rural counties there was migration away 
from the area in the 1930’s, but at a slower rate than during the 
1920's (123,264 for the 1920’s, and 35,642 for the 1930’s). In 22 
of these counties the 41,572 decline of the 1920’s became an in- 
crease of 18,002 for the 1930’s. Only three counties showed a loss 
by migration in the 1930’s greater than the 1920's. These were 
Hancock (438 to 816), Ottawa (62 to 195), and Pickaway (309 
to 310). 

In 13 of the 34 urban counties the 1930 gains by migration 
were smaller than the 1920 gains (270,556 to 79,064). Four- 
teen counties switched from migration increases to losses: an 
aggregate gain of 287,113 for the 1920’s and a 101,422 loss for 
the 1930’s. Seven counties showed greater gains in the ’30’s 
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than in the ’20’s. These were Clermont (327 to 3,868), Fairfield 
(1 to 1,660), Greene (576 to 1,634), Jefferson (1,984 to 2,043), 
Licking (719 to 1,522) Medina (1,750 to 2,044), and Warren 
(220 to 1,584). It should be emphasized that in all cases the 
amount of migration is very small. 

All that can be said at present about the quality of this migra- 
tion centers around certain differentials in regard to age and Sex. 
These are summarized in the following tables :* 


A. OHIO POPULATION CHANGES BY AGE GROUPS 


1920-1940 

I. FARM POPULATION 

Change in 1920's Change in 1930's 
Age Group Numbers Percent Numbers Percent 
Under 5 — 31,730 — 26.6 + 336 +0.04 
5-9 — 13,354 —11.0 — 19,089 —17.7 
10-14 — 8815 — 7.0 — 9,138 — 79 
15-19 — 3,454 — 3.2 + 9,714 + 94 
20-24 — 138,644 —16.7 + 14,717 +21.6 
25-44 — 55,692 —19.5 + 23,183 +10.1 
45-64 — 8,81 — 38 + 28,407 +133 
65 and over + 5,742 + 78 + 17,570 +2211 


II. RURAL NON-FARM POPULATION 


Change in 1920's Change in 1930's 
Age Group Numbers Percent Numbers Percent 
Under 5 + 9,904 + 9.5 — 1,955 — 17 
5-9 + 23,207 + 23.6 — 17,408 —143 
10-14 + 19,513 +22.0 + 2,720 + 25 
15-19 + 20,222 +27.4 + 15,061 +-16.0 
20-24 + 16,541 + 23.9 + 12431 +145 
25-44 + 48,344 +18.7 + 46,371 +15.1 
15-64 + 34,715 + 2.0 + 22,454 -+-10.9 
65 and over + 14,317 +17.4 + 12,629 +13.1 


® The population figures for 1920 and 1930 are from U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Population, 
Volume I11, Part 2, Reports by States Montana-Wyoming Composition and Characteris- 
tics for Counties, Cities and Townships, 458-60; for 1940 the press release dated March 
28, 1942, entitled U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, 1940, Population: Characteristics of the Population, 1940, 
Series P-6, No. 44. 
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Change in 1920's 


Numbers 
+ 8,854 
+ 80,617 
+ 93,739 
+ 96,721 
+ 60,697 
+209,047 
+ 205,688 
+ 75,340 


Percent 
+ 2.2 
+24.5 
+31.7 
+34.1 
+17.4 
+16.5 
+32.9 
+ 46.1 
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Change in 1930's 


Numbers 
— 65,501 
—108,586 
— 30,172 
+ 23,164 
+ 5,614 
6,425 
+ 187,188 
+ 89,840 


Percent 
—14.9 
—27.1 
— 7.7 
+ 6.1 
+ 13 
— 0.4 
+225 
+37.6 


B. OHIO POPULATION CHANGES BY AGE AND SEX 
GROUPS — 1920-1940 


I. FARM POPULATION 


Changes in 1920's Changes in 1930's 
Males Females Males Females 
Age Group Numbers Percent Numbers Percent Numbers Percent Numbers Percent 
Under 5 —16,192 —29.8 —15,588 —26.7 — 1,688 — 3.7 +1,974 + 4.6 
5-9 — 6,346 —10.2 — 7,008 —11.8 — 9,946 —17.9 — 9,143 —17.5 
10-14 — 4,455 —6.9 — 4,358 —7.3 — 4,897 —8.2 — 4,941 — 7.7 
15-19 “= 5 0.0 — 8,459 —6.9 + 4,907 8.6 + 4,807 +10.3 
20-24 — 3,793 —8.8 —9,851 —25.4 + 8,16 +20.9 + 6,552 +22.9 
25-44 —28,386 —19.8 —27,306 —19.4 416,307 -+14.2 + 6,876 + 6.0 
45-64 — 56,930 —4.9 — 2,551 — 2.6 +14,160 +12.8 +14,247 +14.5 
65 and over + 4,865 +11.9 + 877 +2.7 + 9,394 +20.6 + 8,176 +24.1 
II. RURAL NON-FARM POPULATION 
Under 5 + 5,170 +9.8 + 4,73 +92 — 1% —0.38 —1,761 — 3.1 
5-9 +12,298 +24.8 +10,914 +22.8 — 8,442 -—13.6 — 8,961 —15.0 
10-14 +10,089 +22.3 + 9,474 +21.6 + 1,662 + 3.0 + 1,058 + 2.0 
15-19 +11,008 +29.8 + 9,214 +25.0 + 7,827 +15.3 + 7,734 +16.8 
20-24 +8,711 +25.2 +7, +22.6 + 6,272 +14.5 + 6,159 +14.5 
5-44 +24,588 +18.2 -+23,756 +19.2 +23,4438 +14.7 +22,928 +15.5 
45-64 +19,250 +21.5 +12,685 +18.8 -+12,685 +11.6 + 9,819 +10.0 
65 and over + 6,979 +1.7 + 5,150 +18.0 + 5,150 +10.6 + 7,479 +15.6 
III. URBAN POPULATION 
Under 5 + 4,865 +2.2 + 38,989 +2.2 —27,844 —14.8 —27,707 —15.1 
5-9 +41,155 +25.0 + 39,462 +24.1 —58,412 —21.2 —55,174 —26.5 
10-14 +47,373 +32.2 + 46,366 431.3 —14,21 —7.5 —15.951 — 8.2 
15-19 +43,330 +31.1 + 58,391 +36.8 +14,1200 + 7.7 + 9,044 + 4.6 
20-24 +19,809 +11.2 + 40,888 +23.6 + 477 +0.2 + 5,137 + 2.4 
25-44 +78,258 -+11.7 +130,789 +22.0 —30,972 — 4.1 +24,547 + 3.4 
45-64 +98,856 +30.7 +106,882 +35.4 +91,251 +21.6 +95,987 +23.4 
65 and over +34,244 +46.5 + 41,006 +45.7 +40,318 +33.4 +449,522 +37.8 


The facts to be deduced from these tables are as follows: 
I. Migration to the city begins in the late teens and reaches 
the largest proportions in the age groups between 20 and 44. This 
is shown by a comparison of the farm population decreases in the 
1920’s with the increases in the 1930’s. The continued decrease in 
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the 1930’s of the age group 10-14 is to be attributed to other 
factors than migration during that period. 

2. In 1930 the number of farm persons between the ages of 
20 and 24 inclusive was smaller than the number in 1920 by 13,644 
(16.7%) ; in 1940 the number of farm persons between 20 and 
24 was greater than the number in 1930 by 14,717 (21.6%). This 
means several things. In the first place it means that the increase 
in the 1930’s was not entirely a movement back to the farm 
because those who were 20-24 in 1940 were only 10-14 ten years 
earlier and were not of migrating age. To be sure some may have 
left in the 1920’s with their parents and returned with them in 
the ’30’s, but it is reasonable to suppose that a large number of the 
increase in 20-24-year-olds noted in 1940 were of those who had 
not migrated to the cities because of the depression or for such 
reason as the government agricultural policy. It should be noted 
that the urban figures for this age group fit in with the country 
figures. The 1920’s showed an increase of 60,697 (17.4%) and 
the 1930’s an increase of merely 5,614 (1.3%). 

3. The figures for the rural non-farm or village population of 
the 20-24-age group are an increase of 16,541 (23.9%) for 1930 
and an increase of 12,431 (14.5%) for 1940. In both years the 
increase is much larger than the increase of the cities in that age 
group. This seems to point to the fact that the migration tends 
to be first to the small towns, and that such migration continued 
in the 1930’s with only a mild slow-down. 

4. The figures and, therefore, the deductions for the age 
group of 25-44 are very similar with the following qualifications. 
The farm increase of the 1930’s was much less than that of the 
20-24-year-olds, 23,183 (10.1%); the migration to the small 
towns showed even less of a decline (from 18.7% to 15.1%); 
while the cities showed an actual decline of such persons. 

5. The age groups above 45 show strong increases in the 
1930’s in all sections with the cities still in the lead. The fact 
that the city increase has declined (from 32.9% in the 1920's to 
22.5% in the 1930’s for the age group of 45-64 and from 46.1% 
to 37.6% for the oldsters over 65) while the farm population of 
these ages has shown a striking increase (from a 3.8% decline to 
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a 13.2% increase for the 45-64-year-olds, and from a 7.8% to 
22.1% for those over 64) would seem to indicate a return to the 
country of a number who found on the old farm a security in 
declining years more desirable than the depression relief of the 
cities. The same is true of the relation of the small towns to the 
country, the 1930 increase of the former being 17.4% as com- 
pared with 13.1% for 1940. 

6. The figures for the children are significant for they reflect 
the migration status of their parents. In 1930 the farm popula- 
tion under 5 years of age showed a decline of 26.6% ; in 1940 the 
babies just held their own, showing a .04% increase. This con- 
trasts with a 2.2% increase in the cities in the 1920’s and a 14.9% 
decline for the 1930’s. (In the small towns the 1920 increase 
was 9.5% and the 1930 decrease was 1.7%.) All of these figures 
reflect the decline in the birth rate but the striking rural change 
reflects the presence of many parents who either returned from 
the cities or decided not to go to the cities. The fate of the age 
group of 5-9 is even more striking. Here the country shows a 
seemingly paradoxical reversal of form in the 1930’s. From an 
11.0% decline in the ’20’s the rural youngsters showed a greater 
drop of 17.7% in the ’30’s. This is largely a result of the great 
migration of the 1920’s to the cities of the farm population of 
child-bearing age. The fate of this group in the cities and small 
towns is quite startling. In the cities a 24.5% increase in the 
1920's became a 27.1% decrease in the 1930’s; and in the small 
towns the change was from an increase of 23.6% in the ’20’s to 
a decrease of 14.3% in the ’30’s. 

7. In the age group of 20-24 in the 1920's, rural decrease was 
3,793 for males and 9,851 for females, indicating that in the 
migration from farms the girls led the way. The reverse rela- 
tionship is to be observed in the 1930’s. The men show an in- 
crease of 8,165 and the females an increase of only 6,552, indicat- 
ing that the girls were still leaving home, but in smaller numbers 
than the boys. This tendency is also observable in the late teen- 
age group. 

8. In the age group of 25-44 the rural male decline for the 
1920’s slightly exceeded the rural female decline by 28,386 to 
27,306 whereas in the 1930’s the rural male increase exceeded the 
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rural female increase by 16,307 to 6,876. This probably means 
that a man may migrate to the city and marry a city girl and 
expect to bring her back to the farm in hard times, but that a 
country girl who goes to the city and marries a city man cannot 
expect to return to the rugged rural virtues. 

g. In the age group of 65 and over, the rural men showed an 
increase of 4,865 in the 1920’s as compared with an increase of 
only 877 (11.9% as compared with 2.7%) for the women. In the 
1930's the women’s increase was greater than the men’s: 20.6% 
for the men and 24.1% for the women. This would seem to indi- 
cate that in the days of prosperity Ohio’s farm widows found a 
haven in their declining years with their successful city sons and 
daughters, whereas in the years of the depression they had to stay 
on the farm and, perchance, welcome their unsuccessful sons and 
daughters to the old homestead. 

10. It should be observed that these migrations were not 
large. In other words, most of the people of Ohio “stayed put” 
during these years or, if they moved, stayed in the same city, vil- 
lage, or township. 

Further definition of the nature of this migration depends on 
information not as yet explored. The following questions sug- 
gest the directions such exploration might take: 

1. What are the qualities of those who migrate as compared 
with those who stay home? 

2. Where do the migrants go—how far from home do they 
go—and what kind of employment do they find? 

3. Is the return to the farm a return to the parents’ farm or 
to another? 

4. To what extent has the government agricultural policy 
been responsible for inducing many to stay on the farm or to 
return thereto? 

5. To what extent has the government relief policy affected 
migration ? 

It is to be hoped that these and other questions will soon be 
receiving the research attention of Ohio historians. There is no 
time like the present to discover the meaning of the history of the 
recent past. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, APRIL 24, 1942 





The Board of Trustees of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society met at 1:00 P.M., Friday, April 24, 1942, in 
the Trustees’ room of the Ohio State Museum. President John- 
son presided over the meeting, which was attended by the follow- 
ing Trustees: Messrs. Johnson, Eagleson, Florence, Miller, Nor- 
ton, Rightmire and Spetnagel. Director Shetrone, Secretary Lind- 
ley and Miss Josephson were also present. 

The President called the meeting to order and moved that 
the minutes of the last meeting be approved. Dr. Rightmire sec- 
onded this motion which carried. The President then called upon 
the Secretary to read a report from the Executive Committee in re 
the proposal for a revision of the constitution. This was read and 
ordered to be placed on record. 

The Secretary next reported on the lack of funds (due to 
increased prices) for the completion of the publication of all the 
volumes in the six-volume History of the State of Ohio. The Sec- 
retary recommended that the Emergency Board be asked for an 
appropriation for the necessary sum. On the carrying of a motion 
made by Mr. Norton and seconded by Gen. Florence, the staff 
was authorized to place the matter before the Emergency Board. 

The next item mentioned by the Secretary was the desirabil- 
ity for a committee to be appointed to cooperate with the Staff in 
arranging for a Henry Howe celebration in 1943. The President 
agreed to appoint such a committee. 

The Director then reported on a bequest to the Society from 
the late Mrs. Lillian Bimeler Sturm in the form of a residence 
and household goods at Zoar as well as a trust fund of $10,000 for 
the upkeep of this property. Mr. Zepp, Curator of State Me- 
morials, was called upon to report on the details of this bequest. 
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Mr. Miller moved and Mr. Norton seconded the motion that the 
gift be accepted. The motion carried. 

Discussion also took place on the matter of the acquisition of 
the blacksmith shop at Zoar. Mr. Zepp explained that this could 
be acquired from the Muskingum Conservancy District for $695 
which sum need not be paid this year. On the carrying of a 
motion made by Mr. Miller and seconded by Mr. Norton, the 
acquisition of the blacksmith shop was ordered. 

The Director then reported on the renewal of an insurance 
policy for the Hayes Memorial—coverage to be $32,500 and pre- 
mium for the period of three years to the amount of $356. 
Mr. Spetnagel moved and Mr. Miller seconded the motion that 
the policy be renewed. The motion carried. 

The Director then reported on the desirability to dispose of 
the three cannon in the possession of the Society so that these 
might be secured by the Federal Government for defense pur- 
poses. The President remarked that he was familiar with the 
problem since he had been a member of the commission appointed 
by Governor Donahey to distribute the train-loads of cannon and 
guns shipped to the State after the first World War. A motion 
was made by Mr. Spetnagel and seconded by Dr. Rightmire that 
the Staff be directed to give these cannon, either directly or in- 
directly, to the Federal Government for use in the prosecution of 
the present war. 

The next item on the agenda was the election of officers. A 
motion was made by Mr. Norton and seconded by Gen. Florence 
that the Secretary be directed to cast a ballot for the reelection 
of the incumbent officers. The motion carried unanimously. An- 
other motion was made by Dr. Rightmire and seconded by 
Mr. Eagleson that the present Staff be reemployed for another 
year. This motion also carried unanimously. 

The Secretary next reported on the possibility of securing 
for a reasonable sum ($300.00) an additional number of manu- 
scripts to supplement the present Jay Cooke collection. With the 
consent of the Trustees the President directed the Secretary to 
proceed with such an acquisition if the material proved to be 
worth while. 
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The Secretary then read a letter from Mr. Levis relative to 
his war service and his willingness to resign if the Board so 
desired. The President instructed the Secretary to write Mr. 
Levis that the Board was proud to have another one of its Trus- 
tees in the patriotic service of our country. 

Mr. Eagleson then presented the Society with an anti- 
slavery pamphlet, entitled An Address Delivered before the Col- 
onization Society of Kentucky, at Frankfort, on the 6th Day of 
January, 1861, by Robert J. Breckinridge, as the gift of Judge 
Harold A. Ritz. The President authorized the acceptance of this 
pamphlet and instructed the Secretary to write a letter of thanks 
to Judge Ritz for his valuable gift. 

The President then spoke of the invaluable material help and 
unfailing interest of Albert C. Spetnagel in promoting the work 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society and pro- 
posed that in recognition thereof, Mr. Spetnagel be designated an 
Honorary Patron of the Society. The proposal carried unani- 
mously and Mr. Spetnagel, very much moved by the honor ac- 
corded him, spoke briefly about the need for publicizing the work 
of the Society in order to give more and better information to the 
public at large. The Director then remarked that the Staff was 
doing and would continue to do its best in this regard. 

The President next proposed that in view of his considerable 
benefactions to the Society, Charles Kettering be designated an 
Honorary Benefactor of the Society. Dr. Rightmire moved and 
Mr. Norton seconded the motion that Mr. Kettering be so desig- 
nated. The motion carried unanimously. 

The Secretary and President with the consent of the Trustees 
present fixed the date for the July meeting to be at 10 o’clock 
Saturday, July 18, 1942. After a brief request from the Director 
for cooperation from the Trustees in the membership drive the 
meeting adjourned. 

HartLow LINDLEY, Secretary 


The proceedings of the Ohio History Conference, including 
the minutes and reports of the Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society, and a portion of the papers prepared and presented, 
end herewith. 








LETTERS FROM DR. JOSEPH STRONG TO CAPTAIN 
JOHN PRATT 





Edited by Lockwoop BArR* 





The Yale Journal of Biology and Medicine (Vol. XIII, No. 
4, March, 1941), published extracts from the biography of Doctor 
Joseph Strong (Yale, 1788), written by one of his descendants, 
Lockwood Barr (Yale, 1905). Since that publication there have 
been found in the Connecticut State Library fourteen heretofore 
unknown letters written by Dr. Strong during 1793-1795 while 
serving in the Legion of General Anthony Wayne in his Ohio 
campaign against the Indians. These letters were addressed by 
Strong to his close friend Captain John Pratt, at Middletown, 
Connecticut, where the latter was then residing, having retired 
from active service as Quartermaster in the Legion because of 
ill health. 

Dr. Strong and Captain Pratt had been associated in some 
manner while they had both resided in Middletown, 1791-1792, 
before joining the Legion. Captain Pratt had been commissioned 
as a recruiting officer with headquarters in Middletown. Dr. 
Strong in one of his letters to Dr. Cogswell wrote that he had been 
called suddenly and unexpectedly to leave “my Post in Middle- 
town” and join the Legion in Philadelphia. Perhaps Dr. Strong 
was serving in Middletown under Captain Pratt as a medical 
examiner for recruits. Whatever their relation, the two evidently 
had the same circle of personal acquaintances, although Captain 
Pratt was some 17 years older than Dr. Strong. When they went 
into the Legion, Captain Pratt as Quartermaster and Dr. Strong 
as surgeon’s mate, they evidently were in the same group, since 
in Captain Pratt’s certificate of disability, dated November, 1793, 
Dr. Strong states that Pratt “has been a patient of mine since 
the movement of the Army.” 


* Lockwood Barr is an amateur genealogist, living in New York City. 
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The book entitled The Ancestry and Descendants of John 
Pratt of Hartford, by Charles B. Whittelsey (Hartford, 1900, pp. 
46-47), gives the following resumé of Captain John Pratt, patriot 
of the Revolution : 


Capt. Pratt was the son of Zachariah, son of William, son of John, 
son of John, son of John. Capt. Pratt was born October 12, 1753, in 
Hartford. He died December 27, 1824. On February 28, 1795, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Cooper (1761-1862), daughter of Lamberton and Eliza- 
beth Cooper of Middletown. 

Pratt served in the American Revolution as a lieutenant in the 3rd 
and 4th Pennsylvania Regiments. In 1779 he was made Assistant Com- 
missary General, under General James Clinton, with headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y. In 1791 George Washington appointed him a Captain 
in the first regiment in the service of the United States, and a few 
weeks later Secretary of War, General Knox, ordered Capt. Pratt to 
immediately commence recruiting in Connecticut with headquarters at 
Middletown for service in the Legion of Gen. Anthony Wayne for his 
campaign in Ohio against the Indians. 

After 17 years of service he retired from the army, and in 1793 
purchased a farm not far from Middletown. He served in the Connecti- 
cut State Legislature during 1799, 1806-7-8 and 1809. During the 
visit of Lafayette to America in 1824, Capt. Pratt officially welcomed 
him to Middletown and presided at the reception given in that city. 
Pratt was a member of the Society of the Cincinnati. 


* * * * 


Extracts from the letters from Dr. Strong to Captain Pratt, 
in the Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut, follow: 
From Philadelphia, Dr. Strong on December 22, 1792, wrote 
Captain Pratt, 1st U. S. Regt., New Brunswick (N. J.), in part: 


I had a lengthy passage from Brunswick to Philadelphia, I 
arrived in this City 12 o’clock at night the day I left you. I am at the 
Conastoga Waggon in good quarters. . . . I visited the War office this 
morning & delivered your letter to Major Stagg. The God of War 
[Gen. Wayne?] was present & he shook my hand with a good smile. 
He told me to go on to Pittsburgh with the Detachment. I have been 
introduced to Gen. Harmon. Spent two hours with him today; he 
says you are the best man for Quarter Master General he knows. I am 
very happy you have received your orders to come here. I wish you 
to oversee the transportation of my things here, as I shall not return. 
There can be no necessity for my return since the Troops are all to 
march from this port & you are to come here... 
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In a letter dated February 4, 1793, he wrote Captain Pratt 


who was then in Middletown, Conn. : 


. I arrived at Pittsburgh in 9 days after I left Philadelphia & 
finished my business to the full satisfaction of Major Swan. I have 
written to Gen. Wayne & await his orders .. . I think it likely I shall 
go to Ft. Washington [Cincinnati] as Doctor Allison has written very 
strongly to Genl. Wayne for an Adjutant in the medical line. There is 
no one who can be sent from Legion Ville until Dr. Andrews & 
myself arrive. I shall not urge the matter, but hope to go & deliver 
all your letters down the Ohio ... 1 am at Ft. Fayette with officers. 
Yesterday I was invited to go on a visit to Doctor McDowells. I 
delivered your good letter and he was pleased to hear from a friend 
whom he highly valued . . . Doctor ‘McDowell wishes very much for 
a quart of blue grass seed. If you will send a part or all at any op- 
portunity, he would acknowledge it very much. He wants it for his 
farm... 

* * * * 


From Headquarters at Legion Ville, March 4, 1793, Dr. 


Strong wrote Captain Pratt in Middletown: 


I wish I knew whether you would continue in the Army or 
resign. Capt. Mills has reported in a letter to Lt. Turner that Capt. 
Pratt, Capt. Buell & Hunt were ordered to Head Quarters. It is be- 
lieved here & your friends wish you to come on very much indeed. 
The Ist Regiment comes under your command. Capt. Jeffer now com- 
mands it. He told me that you had been his benefactor, but if you 
arrived he must give up his present command ... There is in general 
a friendship subsisting between the officers; but some bitter enmities. 
The Cavalry & Artillery agree much better than Infantry & Artillery. 
One officer has sent another a Challenge to a duel today—Janifer & 
Devins are the names. Whether they will fight will be know tomorrow. 
Duelling is in my opinion a wretched resort for the protection of mili- 
tary honor, yet many consider it the only paladium for a_ broken 
character ... Capt. Collins has just arrived in this place from a journey 
of 2200 miles in the Indian Country. He was employed by Gen. Wil- 
kinson as a spy in disguises to find out the disposition of the savages. 
He says the Indians are extremely hostile & have all declared in the 
most pointed terms that the only ground of a lasting treaty must be 
founded in giving up all lands on the western & northwestern side of 
the Ohio river... 

* * * * 


From Ft. Washington (Cincinnati) on May 14, 1793, Dr. 


Strong wrote Capt. Pratt: 





. Major Doyle, Capt. Guion & his company will descend the Ohio 
river in a few days to build a garrison near the mouth of the Tennessee. 
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It will be called Ft. Massack. It is considered by some as a dangerous 
enterprise. The object of this business is to protect the Spanish settle- 
ments from Kentucky . . . Hamilton Armstrong lately fought a Duel 
with Devin, in which he received a wound through the left side of his 
head. The ball entered the cheek near the nose, passed out behind the 
car. The wound is not mortal. He is now under my care & is recover- 
ing. Duelling is but a miserable resource for the security of wounded 
honor. It makes wounds but does not heal them... Ft. Jefferson is 
soon to be evacuated and the route to Green Ville is to be on the 
Miami. I know nothing of the designs of the Commander-in-Chief— 
it is expected he will move on to the Miami & Anglaire waters this 


summer if possible... 
* * *k * 


In Nov., 1793, Dr. Strong wrote for Capt. Pratt the following 
certificate of disability, which is now in the Wayne Documents in 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: 


I certify that Capt. John Pratt of the United States Legion has 
been a patient of mine since the movement of the Army: that his dis- 
order at first was a remitting fever which passed through a course of 
the most severe symptoms and terminated in an obstinate and very 
debilitating intermittent and left him in a state which from present 
appearances will not admit his doing his duties required of an officer 
during the ensuing winter. 

Given under my hand at Ft. Washington [Cincinnati] this 23rd 
day of November 1793. 

(signed ) Joseph Strong 
Surgeon’s Mate 
2nd S. Legion 
To his Excellency 
Major Genl. Wayne 
Comd. in Chief U. S. Legion 


k * *k * 


Dr. Strong on August 9, 1794, at Ft. Washington, wrote to 
“John Pratt, Esquire” at Middletown expressing the wish that 
he might visit him: 

. . but my friend, I cannot forsake my charge at this trying hour. 

Our friends are now on the lake waters pursuing the savages & I am 


here alone preparing to receive the wounded & distressed. Major Cass is 
in this Garrison with a fractured leg. He has required my constant 
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attention for three months in order to prevent mortification. He is now 
beyond the power of it, unless a new cause arises. It has been the 
most troublesome case I ever took unto my care... 

* * * * 


From Ft. Washington, September 6, 1794, Dr. Strong wrote: 


the express leaves this place for Philadelphia in a few mo- 
ments to carry the welcome tidings of Victory over the savages. The 
enemy attacked Gen. Wayne’s army on the Maumee of the Lakes a few 
miles above Ronche de Bout on the 20th of August about 10 o'clock 
a.m. They kept up a scattering & retiring & feeble fire for about an 
hour & retreated about a mile during that session. They then fled 
before the surge made by our troops & the field was truly ours. They 
left about 30 dead on the ground of battle. On our side were 


Be OE ORIG is cscs ecavaseces 24 
MEE. crx oda wid duvica ahameasee mae 89 


113 killed & wounded 
Killed of Militia Volunteers....... 7 
OS EOE LL LOE EET 13 


20 killed & wounded 


Capt. Robt. M. Cambell, a worthy & respectable officer, with Lt. 
Henry B. Towels sleep on the bed of honor in pleasant repose. Capt. 
Slough, Prior, Vanranselear, Lt. Cambell & Smith are wounded. The 
army are now at Ft. Defiance at the junction of the Maumee River & 
the Anglaire with the wounded... 

* * *k * 


On September 28, 1794, from Ft. Washington, Strong wrote: 


. . . Genl. Wilkinson has pressed me with the urgency to go up the 
river with him & his lady & thence to Philadelphia. It is suggested that 
I may go on to Phil. to purchase Medicines & Stores for the Army for 
the year 1795 . . . The Army, I believe, are now at the old Miami 
Village, though no express has arrived lately. They left Ft. Defiance 
at the junction of the Anglaire river & the Maumee on the 13th inst. 
for the Maumee towns & it is but 5 days march. . 
* * * * 

On January 15, 1795, Dr. Strong wrote: 

Ft. Washington is at present a lively place. There are 300 
men in Garrison with Capt. Lyman, Bissell, Grayson, Lighterer, Rich- 
mond & Ferro. Genl. Wilkinson, Col. Strong, Major Cass, Thaumburg, 
Capt. Guion ... Dr. Allison is here. A daughter was born to Mrs. 
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Allison of late but alas it died 3 days after birth. Mrs. Ford has a 
fine daughter living . . . There is at this time every appearance of a 
lasting pacification with the Indians in the spring. Four tribes have 
come to the cantonment at Green Ville signifying a desire for peace 
with the U. S. & declare that all hostile tribes will join them in a short 
season . . . Lord Dorchester has sent a letter of friendship to Genl. 
Wayne by the Indians who have arrived. We have two French traders 
at Ft. Wayne from Detroit... 


¢ oe & * 


On February 18, 1795, from Ft. Washington Dr. Strong re- 


ported to Captain Pratt: 


the 


. The treaty [with the Indians] is to be held at Greenville on 
the 15th of June. I expect to be present & think it will be interesting. 
The moment it is finished I shall make an attempt to return to visit 
you. Col. Strong will accompany me. Your friends here are well. 
Guion & myself are mess mates. Gen. Wilkinson & Lady are here. 
Doctor Allison is here. Mrs. Allison has been very ill. Mr. Hunt 
is the bearer of this letter enclosed to Dr. Smith, N. Y. This day I 
received orders from Gen. Wayne to repair to Head Quarters. I 
shall go on the 25th inst. there to remain until a treaty is concluded .. . 


* * * * 
From Headquarters, April 22, 1795, Dr. Strong wrote: 


I cannot leave this place until the issue of the approaching 
Treaty is known. It promises to be effective & most interesting to the 
public than any one of former date. It will commence 15th June & 
probably be ratified by 4th July. There are great preparations making 
to celebrate the day as a festival & to illuminate the night with all kinds 
of fireworks . . . The Indians are constantly visiting us with small 
parties, bringing skins of furs to traffic with our merchants . . . Doctor 
Carmichael, Brown, Seleman & myself are all the faculty on the ground. 
There is a Sub Legion for each of us. Elliott is at Ft. Wayne with 
Col. H. Scott is on a tour of pleasure in Kentucky. Col. Strong is 
here & we shall start on our eastern tour together soon after the 
Treaty is executed. General Wilkinson, Doctor Allison, Guion still 
in arrest, are all at Ft. Washington. Capt. Ford at Columbus. Cass 
and Hunt like two twin majors are kept at Ft. Defiance... 


* * * * 
From Green Ville, July 10, 1795, while the negotiations for 
Treaty of Peace were being arranged, Dr. Strong wrote: 


The Treaty is in hand & the good work of peace will be 
finished I believe in the month of August. Dr. Rhees, the bearer of 
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this letter, has promised to visit you. He has lived with me for 3 

weeks & has attended the Council House where Indian eloquence 

comes forth rapidly like a torrent. He will give you an intelligent 
account of this affair. He is an immigrant from Wales, of the Clerical 
order, an enemy to tyrants, a true philanthropist, a generous republican. 

He exercrates the overgrown oppression of the English government & 

weeps for millions who have so long groaned in their inhuman vassalage 

to despots. You will discover in him the traits of the scholar & 

Christian. I wish you to make him happy while he is in Middletown. 

He is travelling the northern states to see the country & collect in- 

formation. He came from Georgia through the wilderness . 

* * * * 

The last letter in the collection is dated Head Quarters, 
Green Ville, August 25, 1795: 

Col. Strong is setting forth for Ft. Washington. He is de- 
termined not to visit N. E. this fall. He cannot without resigning his 
army appointment. The great Mogul is against it. Though he says I 
may go in a few weeks, when the sickly season is over. I have the 
care of the Ist & 2nd Legions. Business is abundant for one man, to 
prescribe for & visit 80 patients ina day... 

* * * * 

General Anthony Wayne concluded his Treaty with the 
Indians in August, 1795. On May 1, 1796, Dr. Strong resigned 
his commission and, instead of settling in New England as he had 
anticipated in his letters to Captain Pratt, he began the practice 
of medicine in Philadelphia where he married and remained until 
his death in 1812. 
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Long Meadows. ‘By Minnie Hite Moody. (New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 657p. $3.00.) 


Genealogy as genealogy makes mighty dry reading to any 
but members of the family treated; history may be, but often is 
not, written with suppressed excitement, but when both genealogy 
and history are molded in the form of fiction by the hand of an 
artist, then we get a masterpiece transcending both genealogy and 
history. That is the result Mrs. Minnie Hite Moody has achieved 
in Long Meadows, which is the story of the Hite (Heydt) family 
in America, and the story of America as the Hite family lived and 
in part created it. 

Baron Joist Heydt fled the Huguenot persecutions of Europe, 
married, and with his wife came to the New World in the eight- 
eenth century. Here he established a family which was prolific, 
and, ever imagining “the Lands further off, . . . still better than 
those upon which they are already Settled,” the men pushed from 
New York to Virginia and westward across the mountains to 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana, fighting Indians, clearing lands and 
taking part in local affairs. The story is brought down to the 
close of the Civil War. 

If there is a fault in the plan of the story, it is that no one 
central character commands the stage throughout. The narrative 
covers too long a span for that, resulting in a series of characters 
whose lives overlap. One must allow successively the fire of inter- 
est to grow cold toward one character, and be kindled into flame 
by yet another younger one. The family, therefore, must become 
the “hero,” in whose fortunes the reader’s interest must be sus- 
tained. 

Mrs. Moody, a member of the Hite family, was born in Ohio, 
and now lives in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Cc. L. W. 
(243) 
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Bitter Honey. By Martin Joseph Freeman. (New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. 297p. $2.59.) 


The small town where this story unfolds may be Ada, Ohio, 
the birthplace of the author, an English professor in Hunter Col- 
lege, New York. However, it could as easily be any other mid- 
western American town of similar size. The emphasis is centered 
not so much on locale but on that universal and unending happen- 
ing—the impingement of the limitless, enticing world upon the 
consciousness of a small boy. Life for ten-year-old David Ward 
could so easily be unalloyed honey, if only there were no grown- 
ups who expected him to do the milking, to keep himself clean 
and to comb his hair. 

The author succeeds admirably in delineating David's 
thoughts and feelings. Looking at life through his eyes, we are 
shown how puzzling the actions of his sharp-tongued grandmother 
seem, and how strange is the liking of Pewee Egan and his gang 
for smoking. This novel which presents the child’s point of view 
in so refreshing and natural a way should appeal to a wide audi- 


ence. 
E. B. 


Men of the Mountains. By Jesse Stuart. (New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1941. 349p. $2.50.) 


Jesse Stuart, a poet, makes a first-rate fiction writer. This is 
a collection of 21 of his short stories about the people of the 
Kentucky mountains. Since the author is one of them, we know 
that his characterizations are authentic, that his presentation of 
their peculiarities of speech and thought are true to life. That 
they are peculiar is all too apparent to the reader unfamiliar with 
the mountain whites. 

While as a whole these stories have been related with distinc- 
tion, the first one, which gives the volume its title, seems to be the 
least interesting of the lot and less well done than the others. 
This, if the reviewer’s judgment is correct, is unfortunate since 
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it may turn some readers away from enjoying the remaining 
stories. 

One of the most memorable in the volume is “Fern,” the 
story of a tuberculous girl who is farmed out to live with a family 
who neglect her and leave her to die alone. The story is related 
touchingly through the person of a youngster who had fallen in 
love with her. 

The poet is present on nearly every page of the book in such 
descriptive and picturesque expressions as these: 

“He has heavy eyebrows like ferns on the edge of a rock 
cliff.” 

“I am afraid to cross the hill at night. I am afraid to meet 
the man I wanted to be. I think, ‘What if he would meet me on 
the path and laugh and shake my hand and ask me how Iam... .’” 

“Tt comes to me fresh as a buttercup in the dew.” 

“Her blue eyes stared sightless from their dark sockets. They 
was set still as a picture under glass.” 

“TI dreamed about Lima that night. She was in my arms. I 
kissed her. She was in the trees I’d seen in the moonlight. She 
was in the wild flowers I saw—the flowers on the yaller bank. 
She was in my corn and my terbacker. She was in the wind that 
blows. She was my wife.” 

It is a book to be enjoyed for its warmth and human interest. 

C. L. W. 


IVho Fought and Bled. By Ralph Beebe. (New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1941. 3209p. Frontispiece map. $2.50.) 


This is a historical novel of the Ohio country and of Michi- 
gan Territory at the time of the War of 1812. The heroes are a 
young and gently reared Bostonian, Roderick Hale, and his rough 
and ready frontier partner, Buck Stark. The campaigns of the 
Western Army against the British at Detroit and later at French- 
town and the unsuccessful attempts of the Americans under the 
inept leadership of Hull are described in a style attractive to 
readers of the teen-age group. Mention of such points as Cin- 
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cinnati, Dayton and Chillicothe give the tale local color and re- 
marks such as the following, made by Hale’s rugged partner on 
their arrival into Ohio, furnish a proper flavor of the fervor and 
faith of the Ohio pioneer: 

“There’s a hundred men crossing the mountains every day 
with nothing but a wife, a wagon load of children, two axes, and a 
bag of salt, bound for the Congress Lands, They’re all as poor as 
Job’s turkey; and they’re going to make Ohio the richest state 
in the United States; and we’re going to help. In our spare time 
we'll kick the redskins west of the Mississippi and the redcoats 
north of the Arctic Ocean; and we'll build schools bigger than 
Harvard College, and cities bigger than Boston. We've got the 
richest land in the country ; the most rivers, the thickest trees, the 
strongest men, and the handsomest women. You can’t beat that 
combination.” 

Though the speaker and his fellow-adventurers found it much 
more difficult than his bragging expectations in the opening chap- 
ter of the book, nevertheless, his partner could conclude after a 
long period of bitter struggle and many hardships that Ohio was 
“home” where “we would work—work for ourselves, for Ohio, 
and for the Western country, which would gloriously survive all 
military stupidities, treacheries, and temporary reverses.” 

B. E. J. 


They Saw America Born: Adventures of an American Family 
Pioneering from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 1638-1938. By 
Dora Davis Farrington (Los Angeles, Times-Mirror Co., 


1941. I88p.) 


This book, written by Dora Davis Farrington, associate pro- 
fessor of English (retired) in Hunter College of the city of New 
York, traces the adventures of an American family pioneering from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific between 1638 and 1938. The heart of 
the book is a romance of 1805 in the Ohio wilderness when Ne- 
hemiah Davis, II, a young man from New England, married 
Mary Allison, the daughter of a Virginia family. The first part 
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of the book, entitled “From England to New England,” traces the 
family from 1638 to 1798. The second part, entitled “Bound for 
the Ohio Country,” carries the story down to the marriage in 
1805. The third part is entitled “On the Ohio River: 1816- 
1839.” The next part describes activities in Illinois, lowa and 
Ohio from 1839 to 1879. The family story includes a section 
concerning “Kansas,” “On to Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
California” and the last section treats of “Out-reaches of the 
Pioneer Spirit.” The frontispiece is a picture of Campus Martius, 
Marietta, in 1791. The book is cloth-bound, illustrated and 
contains 188 pages. 
a 


Ohio Composers and Musical Authors. By Mary Hubbell Osburn 
(Columbus, Ohio, F. J. Heer Printing Co., 1942. 238p.) 


Ten years ago Mrs. Edna Maria Clark gave us Ohio Art 
' and Artists and now Mrs. Mary Hubbell Osburn gives us Ohio 
Composers and Musical Authors. Beginning with a historical 
sketch of the development of music in Ohio, Mrs. Osburn gives 
brief sketches of Ohio composers and musical authors. This is 
quite complete and furnishes the bulk of the book covering over 
200 pages. Two pages are devoted to a listing of Ohio songs, 
one page to the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library and two 
pages to the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. There is an index 
to composers. All in all the book will be of value not only to 
people interested particularly in music, but to all interested in 
Ohio’s history. Mrs. Osburn is the author of the chapter on 
“Twentieth Century Music in Ohio” in Volume VI of the History 
of the State of Ohio. 

B.. E.. 
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An Old Doctor of the New School. By James C. Wood. (Cald- 
well, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1942. 3098p. Illus. 


$3.50.) 


Born in Wood County, Ohio, in 1858, the author of these 
reminiscences relates in succinct yet adequate fashion the history 
of his eighty-some years. The son of an outstanding pioneer 
family he received but a common school education and in 1877, 
began the study of medicine at Monroe, Michigan, with a local 
physician. Later he graduated from the Homeopathic Department 
of the University of Michigan in 1879, where he won a surgical 
prize for the best examination in surgery. For five years there- 
after he practiced medicine in Monroe with Dr. A. I. Sawyer, a 
well-known physician of that vicinity. In 1886 he became a full 
professor of obstetrics and gynecology at the University of Michi- 
gan. There he remained for eight years, after which time he 
went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he practiced for the remainder 
of his career. During these rich, full years he won many honors 
for his work in the medical field and published widely in scientific 
journals. He now resides in Shaker Heights, a suburb of Cleve- 
land. 

The volume reads easily and, except for some scientific dis- 
courses, which are of greater interest to the medical man than to 
the lay reader, indicates that the writer not only enjoyed writing 
his life-story but also took great zest in living his life-experiences. 
There are a number of quotable passages in the autobiography 
and the title is an apt one, for Dr. Wood is very much aware of 
the rapid obsoletism in the field of medicine and is thoroughly in 
favor of progress and improvement. His volume, of course, up- 
holds the homeopathic point of view, but aside from its medical 
discussions it presents a vivid picture of life in these parts about 
three-quarters of a century ago. It should be of interest to the 
general reader and even more so to the physician. 

B. E, J. 
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Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs. (New York, Harcourt, Brace 


and Co., 1942. x, 507p. $3.75.) 


This is an unconventional autobiography of an unconventional 
Ohioan. The author of Winesburg, Ohio and other plain tales 
about plain people spins here the warp and woof from which he 
designed the patterns for his twenty-some books. To the man 
who asked that his grave be inscribed “Life, not death, is the 
Great Adventure,” this book was his final expression of life as he 
saw it. Through these pages saunter both the great and the 
nonentities with emphasis on the peregrinations of the latter. 

Though the book was unfinished at the time of Anderson’s 
death, completion was arranged by Mrs. Anderson with the assist- 
ance of Paul Rosenfeld. Portions of the work appeared inde- 
pendently in various periodicals. The volume is divided into six 
Books: I, What a Man’s Made Of; II, American Money; III, 
Robin’s Egg Renaissance; IV, The Literary Life; V, Into the 
Thirties, and VI, Life, Not Death. The locale of Book I is Ohio. 
The other Books deal with Chicago, New York and various 
points. Some of the stories are unforgettable and etch themselves 
into the reader’s memory ; others are not so good; a few smack of 
smuttiness; but all are undeniably Andersonian. If you are an 
Anderson enthusiast you will say, as the blurb does, that this is 
“The genius of Anderson at its highest.” If you are a more 
objective reader you will sift the wheat from the chaff and pro- 
nounce the resulting grain a typical collection of memoirs of a 
writer who, after all, told his best life-story through the mouths 
of his characters, leaving for his last contribution but a rewording 
of these same sentiments and realistic expressions in more personal 
terms. 


B. E. J. 


Reveille in Washington. By Margaret Leech. (New York, Har- 
per & Bros., 1941. 483p. $3.50.) 


Praise of a book that has been awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best historical volume published in 1941 may seem like 
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excellent hindsight. Still, it is pleasant to applaud the good judg- 
ment of the committee and to call additional attention to a really 
fine work, 

Every American will find interest in this account of life in 
Washington during the Civil War—though not much of it is about 
the “little people,” the clerks who, then as now, flocked to the 
city to get jobs. The closer you are to the Capital the higher 
your interest. 

Most of the material came from revealing sources, the items 
and articles in newspapers. Not much chance for a hero to 
emerge that way. Yet Mr. Lincoln stands up pretty well. The 
war hurt him terribly, mentally and physically—before he began 
his second term he was 30 pounds under weight and his hands 
and feet were always cold—but he appears to have kept a quiet 
cheerfulness and geniality. He seems to have respected and 
trusted many persons, among them Secretary of War Stanton, 
whose personal ambitions and peculiarities must have been trying. 

In those days the President took more chances than he does 
now. Sightseers wandered into the White House and souvenir 
hunters hacked out pieces of the draperies; nowadays guards shoo 
pedestrians to the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue opposite 
the mansion. Mr. Lincoln seems to have been downright careless. 
His height of rashness was reached when he—with other civilians, 
including women—was watching the Confederate thrust at Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1864; he stood on the parapet and didn’t 
take to cover even when an Army surgeon a yard away was shot. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver Wendell Holmes, afterward Supreme 
Court justice, shouted, “Get down, you fool.” 

The war itself is described mainly in its effects on Washing- 
ton, with the Capital as a sort of indicator. Whenever the Union 
fortunes were low the Washington “secesh” were jubilant; when 
the tide of battle turned the other way the southern sympathizers 
subsided. 

Life in Washington must have had an unreal quality, with 
receptions, theatrical performances, social climbing, and other 
business-as-usual activities going on while the Nation was in a 
struggle for survival. Habits are persistent. Women shopped 
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and streetcars rattled above the roar of artillery in the suburbs. 
Much the same attitude prevails today, though the sound of 
battle has not come near Washington. 

A long list of references—though no footnotes bother while 
you read—and short biographical sketches of many of the people 
mentioned round out the book. The only bad feature is the name; 
it’s hard to see that the history is a “reveille,”’ and you don’t know 
whether to pronounce it in the French fashion to rhyme with 
“T’ll pay ye” or soldier style which is almost “revelry.” 

Washington, D. C. MERRILL WEED 


Washington Is Like That. By W. M. Kiplinger. (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1942. vi, 522p. $3.50.) 


A number of books have been written about the Capital City 
of the Nation, the mecca of tourists, politicians and lobbying favor- 
seekers, but this latest effort seems to be the most inclusive and 
detailed “Baedeker” of them all. Authored by the editor and 
publisher of the Kiplinger Washington Letter, which according 
to his own explanation is the oldest of a dozen or more such serv- 
ices existing today in that city, this is the work of a native Ohioan, 
Born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, in 1891, he was educated in the State 
and graduated from Ohio State University. His first newspaper 
job was at Columbus on the Ohio State Journal. The lure of 
greener pastures took him to Washington in 1916 where he has 
lived ever since. 

He has seen, therefore, from the bird’s-eye-vantage of the 
newspaperman, World War I, the succeeding boom and its suc- 
cessive depression and now he is an eye-witness to the city and 
its inhabitants in the throes of another and even more gigantic 
World War. A vast amount of detail is crowded into the book. 
The very make-up of it breathes with crowding, for the Old Style 
No. I type used is none too large (especially for somewhat 
myopic readers) and the margins are so narrow as to make the 
inner edges almost give the effect of the bleed format of modern 
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illustrative material. Perhaps there is method to this and the 
publishers as well as the author wish to impress the reader with 
the crowded conditions in Washington today. However that may 
be, the content is, nevertheless, sprightly and written with the 
journalese technique which, together with its timeliness, should 
result in making it a best-seller. 

The blurb tells that the assembling and correlating was made 
possible by the help of the Kiplinger staff plus outside researchers. 
The result, however, is not dry and factual. Sufficient synthesis 
has been applied to digest properly the statistics and recreate them 
in more popular form. Toward the end there is a DWB (Diction- 
ary of Washingtonian Biography) which includes “fifty-five big 
men”; a series of Washington anecdotes; a glossary of Washing- 
ton dialect (Molotovs and Dukes of Windsor please note) ; a list of 
the “alphabet soup,” or commonly used abbreviations; a popu- 
larized condensation of the Government Printing Office list of pub- 
lications ; a collateral reading list ; an explanation of how the book 
was written with due credit to the thirty-one men and nine women 
who assisted in the process; and last but not least, a too brief yet 
fairly workable index. 

In his closing sentences the author says: “The aim of this 
book is to help people to look Washington square in the face, on 
the level, with both eyes, and see inside it as it really is.” That 
is exactly what he had tried to do and what he has, to a fairly 
successful degree, actually accomplished. Though some may criti- 
cize the order of arrangement and feel that there is considerable 
“jumping about” from topic to topic yet the chapters do result in 
vivid glimpses into very private corners of our fountain-head of 
government. Not only does the interested readers learn what 
FDR eats and how long is his work day but how much it costs 
to run the White House, what sort of people are Sidney Hillman, 
Donald Nelson, William Knudson and Leon Henderson ; what lies 
behind the scenes in the various departments; all about govern- 
ment officials who are neither dumb nor omniscient; what a log 
of the city for 24 hours might contain ; the status of women work- 
ers and what that means to us; who the Negroes in the city are and 
the problem of equality; the inside stories about the farmers’ 
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marriage with government as well as labor’s courtship of the New 
Deal; how Uncle Sam functions as a fond papa; all about the 
nine men on the bench; the ways in which politics is a job rather 
than a game; lobbying and what it means; what is the influence of 
women and the influence of lawyers; who are the brain-trusters ; 
all about some provocative postwar plans; a little about G-men 
and T-men, etc., etc. But why tell more? The book merits read- 
ing rather than commenting. It is a veritable encyclopedia in 
sugar-coated form. One wishes the index had not been skimped, 
for the volume is so heterogeneous in character that a point once 
read is difficult to find a second time. Yet the headings and sub- 
headings do help some. Anyhow, one lays the book down 
slightly dizzy, somewhat exhilarated and genuinely satisfied that 
there are other cities than Washington, D. C., in which to live 
and work. Though it is a grand place for tourists, and excellent 
for those who revel in its tempo and its grind, one seems to sense 
the nostalgia of the erstwhile small-town Ohioan who, for all the 
glamor of the Nation’s Capital, still probably pines for the peace- 
fulness of Bellefontaine. 
B. E. J. 


The Admirable Trumpeter: A Biography of General James Wil- 
kinson, By Thomas R. Hay and M. R. Werner. (Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1941. xii+383p. Frontis- 
piece. $3.00.) 


This work is a series of narrations of intrigues, as indeed any 
life of Wilkinson would almost have to be. It is a detailing of the 
intrigues in which Wilkinson was a participant, and intrigues by 
others against him. Wilkinson was apparently no sooner escaping 
from one intrigue than he was getting into another. The authors 
make the point, however, that “neither the United States nor 
Jefferson ever did suffer from Wilkinson’s intrigues with Spanish 
officials ; the treasury at Madrid seems to have figured as the only 


loser” (p.294). 
These intrigues are told straightforwardly, but with either 
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little ability or little desire on the part of the authors to make the 
reader understand Wilkinson. After finishing the book this re- 
viewer felt that he knew a lot of facts about Wilkinson but that he 
understood the man little better than before. This book is a good 
example of the kind on which much work has been done in re- 
search and in writing and which, nevertheless, results in sterility. 
Upon finishing it the reader is likely to find himself asking: “So 
what ?” 

In the year 1792 Wilkinson became a Spanish pensioner, In 
1794 he requested of Baron Carondelet, Spanish governor of 
Louisiana, the $12,000 due him for his pension. Six thousand 
dollars were sent by one Owen, Wilkinson’s agent, but he was 
robbed and murdered. Wilkinson’s other agent, Joseph Collins, 
was sent from New Orleans with $6,330 for Wilkinson, but ‘he 
speculated (badly) with $2,000 of it, and Wilkinson wrote later 
that all he received of the $6,330 was $1,740. 

Wilkinson was on the commission that received the Louisiana 
territory from France. In 1806 Wilkinson wrote to José de Itur- 
rigaray, viceroy of Mexico, that he expected him to reimburse 
him for 121,000 pesos that he had arranged to spend in order to 
thwart the plans of Burr and his followers to conquer Mexico. 
The viceroy told Wilkinson’s agent, however, that he could not 
pay without orders from his king. 

During an adjournment of court in the Burr trial, Federalists 
in Philadelphia proposed the following toast: “Our Navy and 
Army—the first sold or rotten, the second commanded by Wil- 
kinson” (p.278). 

The authors state that Wilkinson had a strong belief in the 
manifest destiny (a phrase not used about the United States until 
after Wilkinson’s death), but they declare their belief that he 
usually expressed that destiny in terms of his own personal wel- 
fare. 

The title is attributed to that section in Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York in which Washington Irving, in 
lampooning Wilkinson in the person of General Jacobus von Pof- 
fenberg, “lamented that military preferment had spoiled ‘an admir- 
able trumpeter’ ” (p.viii). Wilkinson had, it is true, some of the 
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qualities which the uninitiated in military matters are possibly 
prone to think of as going with a trumpeter: pomposity, air of 
importance, dash—and noise. His language was ornate and exag- 
gerated. He was self-confident, self-assertive and egotistical. He 
had an unlimited belief in the force of his will and in his ability 
to deceive unsuspecting men. 

The book has a bibliographical note and an index. 

Columbus, Ohio Joun H. McMinn 


William Henry Harrison, His Life and Times. By James A. 
Green. (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1941. 536p. 
$5.00. ) 


This volume, from the preface to the interesting bibliograph- 
ical note, is the product of a labor of love and the result of much 
study over a long period of years of the life of William Henry 
Harrison, carried on as an avocation. The author has traveled 
widely in search of materials and has built up one of the finest col- 
lections of Harrisoniana in existence. The gathering of nearly 
2,000 items, including many rare contemporary sources, represents 
a major contribution to the history of the United States during the 
early nineteenth century. Included in the author’s library are 
approximately 120 Harrison funeral sermons and orations, beau- 
tifully rebound for permanent preservation. It is hoped that this 
collection will be left intact and eventually find its way into a 
proper library, for permanent preservation. 

The author has written from the point of view of the West, 
whose people “brought something new and something precious 
into the life of the nation.” A trained historian as editorial critic 
would have tempered quite a number of the author’s statements, 
but he would also have robbed the manuscript of some of its zest. 
Mr. Green’s volume is well printed and his beautiful illustrations 
add charm to it. 

William Henry Harrison was a child of the Revolution, born 
at “Berkeley” on the James River in Virginia, and the son of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. In 1791 young Har- 
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rison came to the wild and dangerous Ohio country as a new 
ensign of artillery. From then until his death in 1841 he belonged 
to the West. In many an official capacity he voiced its hopes and 
needs, and fought to achieve them in legislative halls, executive 
rooms, and on battlefields. His decisive victories at Tippecanoe 
and the Thames protected the homes of settlers in the Ohio Valley 
from the redskins and redcoats. As a result, Harrison became the 
most popular and respected leader in this region, and, in a cam- 
paign unmatched for ballyhoo, was elected president in 1840. The 
merciless enthusiasm of his friends shortened the old warrior’s 
days and he died after only a month in the White House. 

America was on the move at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to a greater extent than ever before. “Westward the 
course of empire,” characterized it during this period of lusty 
vitality. Harrison played one of the leading roles in this drama. 
Its spirit the author presents well. 

Ohio University A. T. VoLWILer 


The Sun Dial. By Richard Austin Smith. (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. 264p. $2.50.) 


This is the tense, rapid tale of a restless Viking, Soren, set 
on a grim stage and danced weirdly through to a sudden over- 
whelming curtain. Yet, for all its grimness, the tale has an excit- 
ing philosophy, thrilling naturalness and very real beauty. Mr. 
Smith strikes a delicate balance of temperament in the first chap- 
ter and maintains it happily throughout—making the story not 
overly somber reading but, rather, a satisfying unit of many emo- 
tions. 

The sea is the destiny of Soren, as it is of anyone, says 
Suzanne, in whose veins runs seawater. As a child, Soren is 
thrilled, yet affrighted, by its mystery and beauty; as a man he 
loses his Suzanne to it and is empty in his loneliness; in mid- 
years, he seeks and finds dramatic comfort in its adventures; as 
an old man, he waits out his last years on three abandoned old 
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hulks; and at death, with Viking visions, goes down on a bombed 
destroyer. 

The author knows his sea and paints it in vivid poetry— 
poetry at once full, yet precise and simple. Occasionally, in his 
zeal for straight talking and thinking, he loses force in characteri- 
zation by putting his own words in alien mouths—and even, 
sometimes, twentieth century sophistry in a nineteenth century 
setting, but what he says is always so interesting that perhaps it 
is unimportant that he doesn’t hold to the unities. 

Here is a living picture of America by Suzanne, lovely island 
bride of Soren: “America has no dark-rooted history. There’s 
nothing here to lure us back to a past we can never regain. . 
Our’s is a history of doing. . . . Look at your hands and this 
house, look at the fields and the cedar forest, that’s our history. 
We make more of it every day and we can always go back to it, 
for the stiff muscle will remind us how the tree fell, and the moist 
earth on our shoes how the garden flourished.” 

Wonderfully wise is Suzanne, and old Christenson, too, her 
father : “In peacetime, a man’s mind is soft and pliable like purse 
leather, didn’t feel anything lighter’n a silver dollar. But in war- 
time it tightens up, gets taut as a drumhead and the impact of 
even a pin sounds like the crack o’ doom.” 

The symbolism in the title of the book is itself a philosophy— 
but that’s part of the fascination of the story, and is perhaps best 
left up to individual discovery. Mr. Smith, in neat, precise prose, 
has told a full story well. It is indeed a small book worth big 
reading. 

Columbus, Ohio Arpts HILLMAN WHEELER 











Announcing 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO 


Edited by CARL WITTKE, and Published under the Auspices 
of the OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in Six Volumes 


Volumes I, II, and III are now available, and Volume VI is in press, 
Volumes IV and V are expected later. The price of the complete set is 
$25.00 and orders should be sent direct to the Secretary, Ohio State Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 
Because of the limited edition, sets will not be broken. 


Volume I. The Foundations of Ohio, by Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
University of Cincinnati. 


Volume II. The Frontier State: 1803-1825, by Professor William T. Utter, 
Denison University. 


Volume III. The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, by Professor Francis 
P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University. 


Volume IV. The Civil War Era: 1850-1873, by Professor Eugene H. 
Roseboom, Ohio State University. 


Volume V. Ohio: 1873-1900, by Professor Philip D. Jordan, Miami Uni- 
versity. 


Volume VI. Ohio in the Twentieth Century. This volume, planned and 
edited by Harlow Lindley, will be presented in monograph form in a 
series of chapters dealing with Ohio’s history, 1900-1938, completing 
the history of the first one hundred and fifty years of the State 
after its first permanent occupation. Contributing to this volume 
are Professor Harlan H. Hatcher, Professor James E. Pollard, 
Mrs. J. E. Clark, Mrs. Raymond Osburn, Professor B. H. Persh- 
ing, Mr. John Merrill Weed, Professor J. I. Falconer, Professor 
F. R. Aumann, Professor Frank T. Carlton, Professor Virgil Willit, 
Professor H. C. Hubbart, Professor Paul B. Sears, Mr. J. Otis 
Garber, Dr. William D. Overman and Dr. Harlow Lindley. 


Without any sales promotional program, except this announcement and 
a few reviews, nearly one-fourth of the 500 sets available through sales 
channels already have been ordered. 
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